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***Come in!’ said Linda. ‘Oh, it is you!’ 
when she saw us. ‘We were wondering, just 
now, how you contrived to amuse yourselves 
in that cold room, where you can see nothing 
out-of-doors except the backs of the houses 
in the next street. I can’t endure a room in 
the rear of a building. Front windows are so 
much more lively.’ She had established her- 
self and her work-table at the only window 
in this apartment that commanded a view of 
the street, and made ample use of her advan- 
tages. 

‘** We have been unpacking,’ I explained, 
helping myself to a chair. ‘And we had 
letters to write. We did not mean to be 
unsocial.’ 

***Yes!’ said Linda, condescendingly in- 
terrogative—a fashionable, but to my notion, 
ill-bred and highly disagreeable habit—that 
invariably acts as a quietus to any inclination 
I may previously have felt for conversation. 
‘Eva, there go Fleming Norris and Julia Roose- 
velt! Ido believe they are engaged. Look! 
how devoted !’ 


‘*Eva crowded to the window to see the in- . 


teresting pair. 

‘**He danced with her but once last night,’ 
she objected, and thus opened a spirited argu- 
ment, setting forth the pros and cons of the 
mooted case. 

‘*The room was luxuriously furnished, and 
the air balmy as summer. The two sisters 


were arrayed in becoming morning-dresses, 
and, while they talked, toyed with gay silks 








and bright beads, which they were weaving 
into purses—philopona gifts—as we gathered 
from their allusions to the destined recipients. 
There was no temptation for us to intermit our 
industry. Our companions in name seemed 
to forget our presence so soon as we were 
seated. It was not only that they talked of 
things foreign to our comprehension, but their 
eyes never strayed toward us, as asking our 
sympathy in what interested them, or as if they 
were even semi-conscious of our existence. 
Once in a great while I addressed a remark 
to Louise, sotto-voce, relative to the slippers 
we were embroidering, and she answered yet 
more softly. By the end of the first hour, 
however, our tongues, used to the lively 
prattle of our home circle, seemed absolutely 
to cleave to the roofs of our mouths, so tedi- 
ous was the enforced silence. Then came a 
change in the aspect of the group. A dressy, 
talkative young lady, an intimate associate of 
the sisters Kingsley, and, therefore, privileged 
to enter their boudoir, was announced, and the 
chat waxed louder and faster. We were not 
presented to the visitor. The omission of par- 
ticular introductions, unless by request from 
one of the parties concerned, was just then com- 
ing into vogue in the beau monde. In Brighton, 
we had never heard of such an innovation 
of an ancient and honorable custom. We had 
been slow to believe that we were slighted 
until now, but I read in Louise’s flushed cheek 
and compressed lips that she shared in my 
wounded feeling, my honest indignation at 
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what we considered a flagrant violation of the 
rules of good breeding—if not a direct insult 
to us as invited guests. We should unques- 
tionably have quitted the room, but for the 
reflection that there was no other endurable 
haunt open tous. We sewed constantly, if 
not steadily, and the trio about the window 
babbled noisily and ceaselessly, until word 
was brought that other company awaited the 
sisters in the parlor. «The privileged friend 
thereupon discovered that she had stayed ‘an 
age longer than she ought to have done ;’ 
kissed her companions and departed, without 
a look at us. Eva and Linda foilowed her 
into the hall, and we saw no more of them 
until we met at dinner. 

‘*The three sisters were engaged to go to 
the opera that night, and we passed the even- 
ing with Mrs. Kingsley. She was very affec- 
tionate, when she talked at all, but being 
weary and drowsy, she said much less than 
was her wont, and, at nine o’clock, excused 
herself from remaining later with us, pleading, 
as the cause of her fatigue, the dissipation of 
the preceding evening and her morning's 
round of calls, and went off to bed. Luckily, 
we were fond of reading, and we had, by this 
time, discovered that the library adjoined the 
sitting-room. Indisposed to retire so early, 
we, for once, obeyed the oft-repeated injunc- 
tion to make ourselves at home, and each se- 
lecting a volume from the book-case, bestowed 
our relaxed frames in Linda’s and Eva’s 
lounging chairs, and passed the only really 
comfortable hour we had enjoyed in that 
house in forgetfulness of Brighton, the Kings- 
leys, and our own sorrows, over ‘Oliver Twist’ 
and ‘Ivanhoe.’ 

**T have been thus minute in my descrip- 
tion of the first day spent in our new quarters, 
because so many others were but slightly- 
varied repetitions of it. Some were more 
dull, inasmuch as mother and daughters were 
totally invisible to our optics from breakfast 
until dinner; others less wearisome, because 
we were patronizingly informed that there 
was room in the carriage for us, neither of 
the young ladies being disposed or at liberty 
to attend their lady mother in her shopping 
or visiting tour. We usually alighted with 


her at such stvres as we wished to see. The 
fame of these emporiums of fashion had been 
sounded in our ears from childhood, and we 
were naturally curious to explore them under 
the direction of so experienced a guide as our 





wealthy chaperone. But, forall the share we 
had in her tour of the various counters, we 
might as well have been liveried mutes, en- 
gaged to stand, one on each side of her, and 
watch her manipulation of the silks, laces, 
and jewelry, touching which she never 
dreamed of asking our opinion. When she 
addressed us, it was in honeyed accents. If 
she merely remarked that she was ready to 
go, it was coupled with some fond or flattering 
epithet. Civil words are said to cost none of 
us anything. I never saw another woman 
who held her sugar-plums of compliment and 
endearment so cheaply as did Mrs. Kingsley. 
She seattered them in prodigal profusion. I 
think she had forgotten how to talk in any 
other strain. When the business of the day 
was visiting, we did not leave the carriage 
from the time we entered it until we were set 
down again at Mr. Kingsley’s door. Her 
modish acquaintances were strangers to us. 
Nobody asked for us, in calling at the house. 
There was company every evening in the par- 
lors, but if we chanced to be in the room when 
gentlemen or ladies called, our names were 
either spoken in a careless, incidental way by 
one of the family, or we were overlooked en- 
tirely. No wonder, therefore, that we fell 
into the habit of spending most of our time in 
the library or sitting-room. Still, we re- 
frained from criticism upon the behavior of 
No rude or cold word was 


We were assured several 
:9°9 


our entertainers. 
ever spoken to us. 
times per diem that we were ‘not company. 

**¢We count you as a part of our house- 
hold, you know, dear,’ Ida would say when 
she and her sisters meant to leave us te our 
own devices for amusement for an entire day. 

‘**You won’t mind our going—you are so 
entirely at home!’ Eva would add. 

‘* And Linda would kiss us ‘Good-morning,’ 
with ‘I’m so glad you don’t like to be made 
visitors of! Company is an awfal bore |!’ 

‘* With the exception of Mr. Kingsley, who 
was an unmitigated boor, every face was 
sunny, every tone pleasant. Mother and 
daughters were amiable, selfish butterflies, 
making their own pleasure the chief end and 
aim of existence, and regarding the rest of the 
universe as mere accessories to the attainment 
of this object. We wrote cheerfully home, 
with no intimation that we were heartsore 
and homesick; that we were having our trial 
taste of ennui, and counting the slow hours 
that dragged nearer the day of restoration to 
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the free, happy Brighton life. The period of 
our stay in town had been definitely deter- 
mined before we left our parents, and an- 
nounced—not without exultation—to our 
friends. To abridge it would be to excite 
surprised comment and raise curious and 
troublesome inquiries. Our pride was enlist- 
ed to support us in serving out our full term. 

‘*New Year’s was drawing near, and to ears 
that had always drunk in, with avidity, the 
descriptions of this /éte day of New York, rife 
in Brighton, the many references to its plea- 
sures, and the talk of dresses, and refresh- 
ments, and beaux, that were dinned about 
us, morning, noon, and night, were welcome 
music. I do not think that either of us ever 
expected to be an active participant in the 
festivities of the season. Anticipation had 
gone to school to Experience since we landed 
in the city, with our minds on fire with fancies 
of gay society and gallant attendants; of cer- 
tain parties, and operas, and picture-galleries ; 
of possible belleship and impossibly handsome 
and devoted lovers. But the sight of the 
brave cavalcade of eligible masculines, who, if 
we might judge from the girl’s talk, streamed 
in and out of the Kingsley mansion through- 
out the day and evening, would be a show in 
itself. Moreover, being, as I have said, very 
young, and not superior to girlish vanities, 
we were parties to the desire to be hand- 
somely dressed and to look one’s very best 
that had seized upon every woman in the 
house. 

‘‘One day, in the last week of the year, we 
invited Linda into our room and consulted her 
as to the appropriateness of our best dresses 
for the great ‘occasion.’ Louise’s was a blue 
silk; a pretty shade, between a mazarine and 
azure; mine, a crimson, very closely resem- 
bling the tint now so popular under the name 
of wine-color. Linda praised the quality and 
hue of both. 

‘*¢But, my blessed children,’ she said com- 
passionately, from the heights of her superior 
knowledge, ‘they are entirely too dark for 
full dress, besides being high-necked. You, 
Louise, would look sweetly in a pale blue with 
atulle cape, and your brunette beauty, Carrie, 
would be admirably set off by one of those 
lovely maize colors that are all the rage now, 
with trimmings of black lace. You see, our 
rooms are thronged the livelong day, and we 
dress with more care and taste than if we 
were going to the grandest ball of the season 











—out of compliment to the gentlemen. It is 
their holiday, you know. I am to wear pink 
and point lace; Ida green, with an illusion 
overskirt, and Eva lilac, with a berthé of real 
Brussels. A grande toilette is absolutely in- 
dispensable. These’—touching our silks— 
‘although very neat and suitable for the car- 
riage, or for a quiet evening at home, would 
be decidedly outré for New Year’s Day.’ 

‘*T slowly replaced the rejected robes, I had 
unfolded with visible, and, as it now appeared 
to me, ridiculous complacency, in the drawers 
where they had lain ever since the day <ac- 
ceeding our arrival. In Brighton, they would 
have served as party dresses for three winters, 
at least. 

‘**T have it,’ resumed the benevolent cen- 
sor; ‘mamma and I are going shopping to- 
day. There will be room for you two in the car- 
riage, and we can choose your dresses for you. 
The dressmaker is coming to-morrow to alter 
some old things of ours. She is a nice girl, 
and we can easily persuade her to undertake 
your silks. If you help her, she can get them 
done by New Year’s. I do so want you to 
look your prettiest that day. Who knows 
what may come of it ?” 

‘**T am afraid we could hardly afford the 
purchase just now,’ I objected shamefacedly, 
for economy was not a popular virtue with 
the younger members of the family. 

***Oh, yes, you can! The cost of those light 
silks is nothing compared with that of heavy 
ones. They areas cheap as summer muslins. 
I have set my heart pon rigging you out in 
proper style. You cannot possibly get along 
in town without evening dresses.’ 

‘*Thus persuaded, we weakly gave way, 
and, at the appointed hour, stepped meekly 
into the carriage and placed ourselves upon 
the front seat opposite Mrs. Kingsley and the 
blooming Linda. Neither of them could ride 
with their backs to the horses. It invariably 
made me giddy and slightly sick to do so, but 
I heroically forbore to expostulate against 
the arrangement, when we rode out. We 
had little to do with choosing the silks. Our 
hostess and her daughter pulled and tossed 
the shining fabric about, compared shades 
and discussed qualities, finally selecting a 
corn-color and a blue as ‘just the thing.’ I 
felt myself grow cold and pale as the bill 

was laid before me. It was double the sum 
we—Louise and I—had privately agreed to 
expend for the ‘indispensable’ attire. With 
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Spartan fortitude I endured the misgiving 
without a murmur, and paid the money. 

‘** Now for the trimmings,’ said Linda, as we 
emerged from the silk-merchant’s. ‘John!’ 
—to the coachman—‘ drive to Miller’s!’ 

‘*T remonstrated, ‘Why not make them up 
plainly ? We should like them quite as well.’ 

‘**My sweet girl! what an idea! They 
would be nothing—actually shabby without 
the lace!’ exclaimed Mrs. Kingsley. ‘It is 
like leaves to a flower.’ 

**¢Then,’ I pursued, nerved by the exigency, 
‘the leaves must not be very expensive, or 
my exchequer will be exhausted.’ 

‘**Oh, Iam famous for my bargains in lace . 
replied the lady. ‘You will be surprised when 
you find how little yours costs.’ 

‘* Instead of which I was amazea to horror, 
when, out of the sum provided by my indul- 
gent father to defray the expenses of our visit, 
including presents to all at home and the 
boat-fare on our return, there remained in 
my purse—I being banker for the two—but a 
solitary dollar bill! And the dressmaker was 
yet tocome! Linda spoke further of head- 
dresses and laced pocket-handkerchiefs, but 
I negatived the proposal decidedly, and, I sup- 
pose, gloomily, whereat she shrugged hersaucy 
shoulders and let mealone. That night, after 
a long and hearty crying-spell, I wrote to 
my mother, confessing the extravagance into 
which we had been beguiled, and, with pro- 
mises of better behavior for the future, im- 
plored her to advance from her own pocket 
the sum requisite for dressmaking and travell- 
ingexpenses. Iwas ashamed to let my father 
know of my folly. 

‘‘The dresses were extremely stylish and 
becoming, when completed. After arraying 
ourselves in them upon the important day, 
we almost forgot the secret twinge of self- 
reproach that had, until then, marred our 
gratification in their possession. My eyes told 
me that Louise was lovely; my glass was 
equally explicit in declaring that I had never 
before looked half so well. This verdict was 
confirmed by the quartette of competent judges 
in the parlor, and with genuine pleasure—-at 
peace with them and our own consciences— 
we awaited the earliest arrival. 

‘*T sicken nowin recalling the odious tedium 
of that day. From eleven o'clock A. M. until 
five P. M. we sat glued to our chairs; our 
hands reposing stifly upon our laps; with 
empty stomachs and swelling hearts, watch- 
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ing the interminable procession of tall, middle- 
sized, and short; young, middle-aged, and old; 
homely, moderately good-looking, and hand- 
some men, all clad in black coats and white 
cravats, that marched and countermarched 
before our weary eyes, smirking, bowing, and 
chattering like a crowd of monkeys. Nota 
soul approached our nook. Two dummies in 
a milliner’s shop, decked out in blue and 
buff, with fixed eyes and elaborate coiffures, 
would have attracted far more notice. As we 
had been forewarned, the rooms were never 
clear of callers; consequently, the ladies could 
not leave their posts for luncheon or dinner. 
But they did not suffer hunger on this account. 
From the ne‘ghboring refreshment-room came 


-the appetizing odors of coffee and oysters, 


and one or the other of the ladies usually 
accompanied each bevy of beaux into this in- 
viting region. Nobody remembered that we 
had eaten nothing since breakfast. Were we 
not entirely at home—quite members of the 
family? What was there to hinder us from 
rising boldly from our seats, threading the 
moving mass of black coats, and, having 
gained the side of the laden tables, helping 
ourselves to the substantial and fanciful. dain- 
ties there collevi.1? Nothing, except that we 
were modest and unversed in the ways of the 
world in which we now were; that our old- 
fashioned ideas of propriety would have re- 
volted at the notion of taking such a liberty 
in the house of another; and that the move- 
ment would have been executed in the faces 
of from six to eight gentlemen, which was the 
average number, who, at one time, hung about 
the festal board, touching wineglasses with 
their fair entertainers and one another. Some 
women might have attempted the feat, but 
the pangs of starvation could not urge us to 
it. There we sat, then, in the dumb agony 
of compulsory inaction; too tired and languid, 
at length, to feign attention to what was going 
on about us.’’ 

‘Why didn’t you leave the room ?’’ asked 
Rosie Winters. 

‘‘And the house ?’’ added Jeannie, warmly. 

‘*My dears! how often shall I remind you 
that we were young, credulous, and cowardly? 
Our chairs were in a remote corner of the 
front parlor, and, as time passed, the extreme 
awkwardness of our situation begot in usa 
species of mauvaise honte that enchained us, 
as by a hideous spell. 

‘*Before the gray of the coming twilight 

















invaded the distant recesses of the apartment, 
the chandeliers were lighted, and, simultane- 
ously with the illumination, some one stepped 
up in front of us and called our names, in 
a tone of delight. It was Mr. Charlie—his 
pleasant face so expressive of heartfelt satis- 
faction, and his voice of kindly music, that a 
thrill of rapture ran through my torpid frame. 
Ilad we been the only tenant of a desert island, 
our joy at the sight of a familiar and friendly 
face could hardly have been greater. Youcan 
scarcely imagine what was the simple physi- 
cal relief we experienced from the change of 
posture, as we arose and remained standing 
while he talked withus. The Misses Kingsley 
had kept their feet through most of the day, 
moving in and out of the crowd, like so many 
humming: birds. 

‘**T began to think that the fates were ad- 
verse to our meeting,’ said Mr. Charlie, when 
the compliments of the season had been ex- 
changed. ‘I have been singularly unfor- 
tunate in my attempts to see you since your 
arrival in the city.’ 

‘** We did not know you ever called,’ said 
Louise and I, in a breath. 

‘**TIs it possible! I was here upon the 
evening of the day succeeding our trip down 
the river, but was told, at the door, that the 
young ladies—yourselves included—were at 
the opera, and that Mrs. Kingsley did not re- 
ceive company that night.’ 

** © We had not gone out at all!’ I answered, 
with indignant candor that would have thrown 
our suave hostess into hysterics, had she 
overhead it. ‘We have never been to the 
opera !’ 

** *My second trial was in broad daylight,’ 
continued Mr. Charlie, smiling; ‘my sister, 
Mrs. Reynolds, accompanied me. You were 
not at home, but we left our cards expressly 
for you.’ 

‘**We never saw them!’ I replied again. 

**“*But we came a second time together, 
bringing Mr. Reynolds along, in the hope that 
superior numbers might effect our purpose. 
It was on the evening of the 23d of December 
—the one before Christmas Eve. Even the 
charmed third effort failed. Miss Louise was 
confined to her room by a severe headache, 
and you, like a good sister, refused to leave 
her.’ 

‘*The tears almost furced their way from 
beneath my eyelids now. I swallowed the 
rising emo‘ion and tried to speak lightly, but 
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my cheeks glowed and iny voice would trem- 
ble. 

‘**T do not deserve credit for sisterly devo- 
tion, so far as the record of that evening goes. 
Louise slept soundly from seven o’clock until 
ten. I should certainly have deserted her 
without compunction, had I known that yoa 
were below stairs.’ 

‘At this instant Mrs. Kingsley approached, 
beamingly, with an invitation to Mr. Charlie 
to the refreshment-room. He bowed accept- 
ance, and offered me his arm; I looked around 
for Louise. We had suffered together, and 
ravenous though I was, I would not forsake 
her. 

‘**Go with your sister, my love!’ said the 
Lady Bountiful. ‘She is too shy a dove to fly 
alone, Mr. Charlie.’ 

***And he is too selfish to be indulged in his 
taste for monopolies, Mrs. Kingsley!’ said a 
very elegant gentleman, barring our further 
progress. ‘ Will you present me to your fair 
guests ?’ 

‘*Thus importuned, Mrs. Kingsley intro- 
duced Mr. Reynolds—‘ the brother-in-law of 
your old friend, Mr. Charlie’—adding, gra- 
ciously, ‘I should be the unfortunate fifth 
party in this harmonious quartette. My dear 
young friends here, being entirely at home, 
will do the honors of the table more grace- 
fully than I could hope to do!’ 

‘* She sailed towards a group of new arrivals, 
and we pursued our way. 

‘*T despair of giving you the faintest con- 
ception of the matchless flavor of the cup of 
coffee ; the plate of steaming oysters and the 
glass of rare old wine which our escorts pressed 
upon us. They both professed to be vulgarly 
hungry, having systematically refused refresh- 
ment since the luncheon-hour. 

‘*¢It is the only safe principle, if one has a 
long list of calls ahead of him,’ said Mr. Rey- 
nolds. ‘This practice.of tasting here and 
sipping there ruins one’s bodily and mental 
digestion before the day is half through.’ 

‘““¢This is the iirst time we have been in 
here to-day,’ said Louise, simply. 

‘*It was perhaps the best apology she could 
have made for our keen and evident relish of 
che delicious repast. Before we returned to 
the parlors, a party to the opera had been 
arranged for the next evening but one, and 
Mr. Reynolds had asked us to make no en- 
gagements for that day week. 

“‘¢It is the tenth anniversary of our wed- 
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ding-day,’ he said, ‘and Mrs. Reynolds in- 
tends celebrating it by a little gathering of 
select friends.’ 

‘“‘Our cavaliers lingered a few minutes 
longer after we left the refreshment-room, 
each bantering ‘he other upon the unfashion- 
able length of his stay. Three or four other 
gentlemen came up and solicited introduc- 
tions, and our benefactors left us surrounded 
by quite a respectable circle. The evening 
was far less dull than the day had been, al- 
though we were shortiy again left to our own 
resources for amusement by the departure of 
Mr. Charlie’s acquaintances. But we were 
going to see life at last! The opera and a 
party in one week! Then, Mr. Charlie had 
hinted at visits to the various lions of the city, 
and upon these points our imaginations hung 
hopes of other pleasurable hours. We talked 
of these things, and vied with each other in our 
eulogiums upon the behavior and appearance 
of the brothers-in-law ; speculated as to Mrs. 
Reynold’s looks and character, agreeing that 
she could not be otherwise than charming, 
and breaking through our rigid rule of non- 
complaint of our entertainers, spoke plainly 
and strongly of their inexplicable conduct in 
withholding from us Mrs. Reynold’s cards. 
‘I mean to investigate the matter!’ I asserted, 
boldly, stimulated by the coffee, the wine, and 
returning confidence engendered by the modi- 
cum of attention I had received. 

‘‘Accordingly, as we were all together in the 
sitting-room next day, I embraced the favor- 
able opportunity offered by Mrs. Kingsley’s 
reference to Mr. Charlie’s ‘ polite notice’ of us. 

*** He told me that he had called to see us 
three times since we reached New York,’ I 
remarked, gravely. ‘We had never heard of 
it before.’ 

‘** Why, Carrie! how forgetful you are!’ 
ejaculated Linda; ‘I spoke of his first call 
the next morning, at breakfast. James said 
he asked for the Misses Eustace as well as for 
us. It was the evening after you came. I 
remember it, because I thought it was queer he 
should know that you were with us. James 
thought you had gone to the opera too.’ 

***And I am positive that I gave you Mrs. 
Reynolds’ card with her brother’s, one morn- 
ing when you came in from riding ;’ said Eva, 
languidly. 

“All three of the girls were drooping to-day. 
Ida lay upon one.lounge, Eva upon another, 
and Linda leaned back in the most luxurious 





easy-chair the room afforded, her feet upon 
au ottoman. Louise and I were not supposed 
to be fatigued, so we occupied straight-backed 
seats.’ 

‘**They dropped in one evening, when 
Louise had a headache, and it seems to me 


that something was said about you while they © 


were here, but I did not understand that their 
cail was to you,’ observed Ida, superciliously. 
‘They are frequent visitors of ours. That 
accounts for our not thinking enough of a 
single visit to mention it afterwards.’ 

‘**Mrs. Reynolds is a lovely woman, and 
her brother a most estimable gentleman,’ 
said Mrs. Kingsley, discreetly. ‘I regret very 
much, my sweet children, that you have been 
so unfortunate as not to meet them before 
during your stay with us. But in a house 
like ours, which is completely overrun with 
company, the year round, there is nothing 
surprising in your not chancing to hear that 
they had asked for you. Servants are apt to 
be careless in these minor matters, when they 
have so many other things to remember.’ 

***You de not object, then, to our accom- 
panying Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds to the opera 
to-morrow night?’ I said, demurely. 

‘*The girls raised their heads to stare at us, 
and even Mrs. Kingsley elevated her eyebrows 
slightly. 

‘**Certainly not, my love. Are you sure ft 
was a definite engagement ?’ 

‘*T mastered my temper and replied in the 
affirmative. 

‘* Eva smiled at Ida, and Linda said—‘ You 
are fortunate in making your first appearance 
in company with such distingué-looking per- 
sonages.’ 

‘There the matter dropped. Every one 
besides ourselves seemed, from that moment, 
to forget the, to us, important event the fol- 
lowing night was to bring. When the Misses 
Kingsley were going out, fires were kindled in 
their dressing-rooms and their French waiting- 
maid dressed their hair and assisted in robing 
them. We made ready for our expedition in 
our freezing chamber, without other aid than 
each other’s suggestions and our native taste. 
We wore the wine-color and blue silks, and 
when we had tbrown over these our white 
cashmere opera-cloaks, prepared with pride- 
ful care before we left home, and useless until 
to-night, we saw little room for improvement 
inour looks. We had not long to wait before 
sulky Mary came up to avnounce that Mrs. 
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Reynolds’ carriage had called for us. Mary 
was one of the laziest specimens of her class, 
and she considered herself particularly ag- 
grieved whenever she had to ascend the third- 
story stairs with messages or packages for us. 
Mrs. Reynolds, with her brother, was in the 
parlor. She was a pretty woman, gentle, in- 
telligent, and refined, and being habited in a 
lavender silk with a white shawl draping 
her fine figure, did not shame our modest 
apparel. 

‘**You do not honor my poor flowers to- 
night ?’ said Mr. Charlie, in a low tone, glanc- 
ing at my empty hands. 

‘**T have not seen them,’ was my reply. 

***Yet I left two bouquets at the door, an 
hour since, each with a card attached,’ he 
said more audibly, looking around the room 
as if he expected to see them. 

‘«¢Linda, dear, will you ring the bell for 
James?’ asked Mrs. Kingsley, composedly,. 
‘These accidents occur too frequently to suit 
my taste. He is growing shockingly forget- 
ful.’ 

‘‘James reported that he had sent the 
flowers up stairs by Mary, and, upon being 
ordered to produce them, shortly reappeared 
with the two bouquets, which our pleasing 
Abigail ‘had forgotten until just this minute, 
not knowing there was any hurry about tak- 
ing them up.’ 

‘*Unsophisticated as I was, I fully divined 
the cause of this ‘shocking forgetfulness’ on 
the part of the servants. They are generaily 
very tolerable reflectors of their employers’ 
disposition towards visitors. If one is the 
honored guest of a household, and not ‘one 
of the family,’ he has seldom cause to com- 
plain of slights or indifferent attendance on 
the part of domestics. 

‘* Well! we had an enchanting evening at 
the opera, and the next day Mrs. Reynolds 
called by appointment for us to ride with her. 
We took a renowned picture-gallery in our 
way, and Mr. Charlie, chancing (?) to come in 
while we were there, solicited the pleasure of 
our cempany toa grand concert the following 
evening. The third day brought Mrs. Rey- 
nolds with a petition to our hostess. This 
was nothing less than a request for the loan 
of us for four or five days. 

‘**My daughters are still in the nursery,’ 
she pleaded, {and I own to a great fondness 
for the society of young girls. You have 
three of your own, Mrs. Kingsley, therefore 
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you can the more easily spare me these two 
for a little while.’ 

‘*We looked down, lest our bright eyes 
might betray the rapture with which we 
hearkened to this proposal. Mrs. Kingsley 
yielded an obliging consent, but with a show 
of reluctance that would have been eminently 
grateful to our vanity a month before. ‘The 
house would be very dull without us. She 
was jealous of every moment we passed away 
from her. We had grown to be essential to 
her comfort and happiness, etc. etc.’ 

‘*Mrs. Reynolds returned a neat reply of 
sympathy and thanks, and took leave, engag- 
ing to send for us and our baggage that after- 
noon. 

‘** What does it mean f’ questioned Linda, 
the instant she had gone. 

‘*Sly Eva made a reply—‘Mrs. Reynolds 
has a marriageable brother !’ 

‘*Tda’s black eyes flashed more temper than 
I had ever before seen displayed by any of the 
feminine portion of the family. 

‘**Eval I am ashamed of you. How cau 
you be so absurd ?’ 

‘*Mrs. Kingsley lifted her smooth voice to 
quell the rising storm. 

‘**T appreciate Mrs. Reynolds’ desire to 
show respect to my guests. I have taken 
pains to inform her of their many amiable 
qualities, also, that they are the daughters 
of my dear and early friend. The circum- 
stances of their being domesticated in my 
family would of itself commend them to her 
favor. I hope, my precious Carrie and my 
timid Louise, that you may have a very happy 
visit to your new acquaintances. Mr. and Mrs. 
Reynolds are very delightful people, and ex- 
tremely hospitable. Still, it is but right that 
I should warn you that there are not many 
houses where guests are put upon the footing 
they arehere. You must not be disappointed, 
if with the best and kindest intentions, Mrs. 
Reynolds should fail in making you feel so 
entirely at home as you have done with us.’ 

*¢¢We do not expect it, madam!’ I rejoined, 
wickedly, yet sincerely. Then, hastily leav- 
ing her presence, my sister and I ran merrily 
up stairs to begin our packing, bursting into 
little soft fits of laughter every few steps. 

‘Mrs. Reynolds met us at her door with 
a kiss and hearty phrase of welcome, and 
conducted us to a large front chamber, hand- 
somely furnished and bright with the ruddy 
light of a sea-coal fire. After informing us 
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at what hour dinner would be served, she 
said she would send a maid to assist us to 
unpack, and withdrew. Her brother spent 
the evening with us, as did two other gentle- 
men, friends of the family. We had a great 
deal of pleasant conversation and some really 
good musio, and when bed-time arrived, we 
were attended to our room ‘by our hostess, 
who ‘only leoked in to satisfy herself that we 
were quite comfortable for the night.’ The 
gathering of select friends upon the anniver- 
sary-eve expanded into quite an imposing as- 
sembly, and assumed the character of a début 
party for ‘Mrs. Reynolds’ friends, the Misses 
Eustace.’ Our allotted stand was at Mrs. 
Reynolds’ side, and the eeremony of introduc- 
tion to us succeeded her greeting of each new 
comer. Quadrilles were proposed, and we had 
a rv h of partners, more than we could ac- 
cept. The Kingsley girls were there in force, 
but we had barely leisure to bestow a hurried 
salutation upon each. Distinction by the 
mistress of the house had wrought the legiti- 
mate consequence of marked consideration 
from all present. 


**Five delightful days we spent in that 
friendly abode. We were free to choose our 
diversions, but a variety of diversions was 
offered us from which to select. We were 
not under espionage, yet the watchful eyes 
of our friend were ever ready to note our 
slightest want, to anticipate our probable 
wishes. We might read, sew, or do nothing, 
as we liked; but she ascertained that our oc- 
cupation or idleness was the result of incli- 
nation—not necessity. What are you laugh- 
ing at, Jeannie ?”’ 

**She has discovered in what school you 
learned true hospitality,’’ said Alice. 


‘*IT wish I could do such credit as I would 
to the teaching of my beloved sister-in-law,’’ 
responded the narrator. 


‘*Sister-in-law!’’ we burst forth, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘*Certainly! Mr. Charlie had a last name. 
It was Granger. He craved permission to es- 
cort us home. By the next New Year’s day, 
I was receiving company in my own house, 
next door to Mrs. Reynolds. Jeannie’’—sud- 
denly—‘‘do you see that the clouds are 
breaking away! It is freezing fast, and the 
sleighing will be fine in a few hours.’’ 


Jeannie clapped her hands and flew to the 
window. 





‘‘But the Kingsleys—what became of 
them ?’’ asked Rowe. 

‘* [have heard that they blamed me severely 
to a few intimate friends for having maneu- 
vred to draw off Mr. Charlie’s attentions from 
Ida. To me, they were always very polite, 
and I received their attentions with the better 
grace, because I felt that I owed thema heavy 
debt of gratitude. Charlie says not; that the 
germ of preference for me above other women 
was implanted during that December sail 
down the Hudson. This may be true, yet I 
hold to the belief that had the Kingsleys 
thought it worth their while to treat the 
country nobodies with decent civility; had 
not his sympathies been aroused by our neg- 
lected and forlorn condition, the said germ 
would have sprouted more slowly—perhaps 
never have matured at all. So I may view 
my happy wedded life; my good and affec- 
tionate husband, and the thousand comforts 
that surround me, as so many felicitous effects 
flowing from Mrs. Kingsley’s unsurpassed 
method of making insignificant creatures like 
her dear friend’s bashful daughters, ‘ entirely 
at home.’ ’’ 





Hors anp Covrace.—True hope is baseu on 
energy of character. A strong mind always 
hopes, and has always cause to hope, because 
it knows the mutability of human affairs, and 
how slight a circumstance may change the 
whole course of events. Such a spirit, too, 
rests upon itself; it is not confined to par- 
ticular objects; and if at last all should be 
lost, it has saved itself its own integrity and 
worth. Hope awakens courage, while des- 
pondency is the last of all evils; it is the 
abandonment of good—the giving up of the 
battie of life with dead nothingness. He who 
can implant courage in the human soul is 
its best physician. To seek to govern men 
by their fears and their wants, is an unworthy 
purpose; the desire to rule by means of cow- 
ardice is of itself cowardice. Love inspires 
courage and hope, and this is doubly the giver 
and preserver of life. Whatever teaches us 
boldly to combat the manifold evils and 
assaults of life, enables us to win the crown 
of victory. Special care, therefore, ought to 
be taken in education to teach what true 
courage is—as well in social and domestic as 
in public affairs—and by what means it may 
be best sustained. 
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CROQUET: 
ITS IMPLEMENTS AND LAWS. 


Tue game of Croquet can be played with any 
number of balls not exceeding eight ; the best 
number for general purposes is four, which 
may be played by two, three, or four players, 
and for matches six balls played by three 
players on each side. It requires for its full 
development a level ground of well-mown and 
well-rolled grass (unless all are equally ac- 
quainted with the inequalities, when slight 
undulations may add to the interest of the 
game); but it can be played on the sand of 
the sea-shore where it is hard and level, or 
upon well-rolled gravel, or asphalte covered 
with a thin layer of fine broken shells. In 
addition, certain implements are required ; and, 
if a match of any importance is to be played, 
an umpire—whose decision is final—should be 
chosen by the captains. 

The ground should be not less than 30 yards, 
nor for general play more than 100 yards long, 
and from 20 to 60 yards wide, the best pro- 
portioned of length to breadth being about 5 
to 3. Its boundaries should be defined as ac- 
curately as may be before play begins. 

The implements consist of balls, hoops, 
sticks, and mallets, to which are sometimes 
added a cage, or a pair of tunnels, or both. 

The balls may be made of beech, but are 
better of box (thoroughly well seasoned, or 
they soon lose their truth of shape). In 
diameter they vary from 3 to 4 inches, the 
usual average for all ages being 
3$ inches. Each ball should 
be distinguished in one of three 
ways: first, by being painted 
entirely of one of the set of 
eight colors used in this game ; 
secondly, with only a ring of 
that color, the remainder being varnished ; 
or, thirdly, one-half the set should be of a 
dark color, and the other light, each ball 
being marked with one, two, three, or four 
rings upon the light or dark gropnd, or with 
the corresponding numerals on each face. 
The object of these colors and rings is to 
distinguish each ball and its order of play. 
The balls should be turned true spheres, and 
should be kept dry when not in use. By 
occasionally dressing them with linseed oil 
the absorption of water is in great measure 
prevented, and they-keep their shape better. 
The hoops (or wires as they are also called) 
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are regulated in width by the size of the balls, 
the usual proportion being about two anda 
half times the diameter of the latter. They 
may be made either with circufar or flat tops, 
the latter shape being more convenient for 
driving them into hard ground. Each leg 
should be sharpened, and should be about 
fifteen inches long, measuring from the crown 
of the arch. The hoops should be either of 
galvanized iron or painted white, that color 
being more visible in a bad light than any 
other; and eight of them should be marked 
with a ring on each leg, varying in color to 
correspond with the balls. The number of 
hoops depends upon the setting out of the 
ground, varying from eight to ten, two of the 
latter number being left entirely white. 

The sticks are two orthreeinnumber. They 
should be pointed at one end to allow of be- 
ing easily driven into the gronnd, and rounded 
at the other to suit the palm of the hand. 
Above the level of the ground, when in their 
places, they should be from one inch to one 
and a half inches in diameter, according to 
the size of the ground. The colors used on 
the balls should all be painted on the sticks 
in the following order, commencing on the 
top—viz., blue, pink, black, yellow, brown, 
orange, green, and red. 

The mallets should be made with ash shafts, 
and ash or box heads (the latter wood being 
much the best),connected together as in the 
common carpenter’s tool of the same name. 
The heads are made of various shapes to suit 





2 3 4 


the fancies of players, the following being those 
chiefly used :—I1st, the most common form; 
2d, the barrel head; 3d, the plano-convex ; 
and, 4th, the cue-shaped head, in which the 
two heads are on the principle of the billiard 
cue, one being, like it, tipped with leather. 
In length the head should be from four and 
a quarter to five inches, and the greatest 
diameter should not exceed two and a half 
inches, as it is important that in making the 
stroke the centre of the mallet should cor- 
respond with the centre of the ball; and to 
effect this, under all circumstances the head 
of the mallet must be less in diameter than 
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the ball. In the cue-shaped mallet (No. 4) | should be skilfully tapered from its greatest 
it is necessary to bore out the smaller end diameter at the handle to the lower end, where 
(as shown by the dotted lines in the dia- it should be about five-eighths of an inch, 
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to balance the larger end without increasing good stroke. The end for the hand should be 
the length of the whole head. The shaft } ope inch in diameter, and made safe from 
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slipping by several rings being cut round it. 
The whole length of the mallet should not be 
less than 2 feet 9 inches (except for children), 
nor more than three feet. A ring of paint, 
varying in color according to the series on the 
sticks, should be painted eighteen inches from 
the head, below which the hand should not 
be placed, except by players under five feet in 
height, who may be allowed to place the hand 
at fifteen inches. 

A cage is composed of the extra pair of white 
hoops stuck in the ground crosswise. It is 
run by the ball passing through it in any 
direction. Sometimes, a bell is suspended from 
the arch, and the cage is not then run unless 
the bell is audibly rung. 

Tunnels are very similar to hoops, but 
smaller and with flat sides. They must be 
run in one way only. 

The arrangement of the hoops, etc., is made 
in various ways, according to the fancy of the 
player. These we describe on the opposite 
page (Plan I.). 

To set out this arrangement of hoops, find 
the middle of the two opposite shorter sides 
of the ground (A B), and divide the line be- 
tween these two points into five equal parts, 
fixing the hoop No. 1 at a distance from A 
equal to one of those parts, and No. 7 at the 
same distance from B. Cut a piece of string 
of the length of one of these fifths, and it will 
serve to fix every hoop and stick as follows, 
viz.: Half way between A and No. 1 hoop 
place the starting stick, and at a similar dis- 
tance from No. 7 hoop and B fix the turning- 
stick. Then half the string from No. 1 hoop 
place No. 2, and half the string from No. 7 
put No. 6. This completes the positions of 
all but the side hoops, the lines for which 
should be parallel with the centre line, and 
one string from‘it on each side. The hoops 
4 and (il) should be opposite the central 
point, and 3, 4, (10), and (12), half a string 
from them. These hoops should be so placed 
that No. 1 on the plan annexed has rings of 
the blue color; No. 2, pink; No. 3, black; 
No. 4, white; No. 5, yellow; No. 6, brown; 
No. 7, orange; No. (10), green; No. (11), 
white; and No. (12), red. It will be observed 
that the numbers in parentheses indicate that 
the hoop is to be run in the direction from 
the turning to the winning stick. Thus the 
order of play is— 





No. 1, blue; 

No. 2, pink; 

No. 3, black; 

No. 4, white; 

No. 5, yellow; 

No. 6, brown; 

No. 7, orange ; 

The Turning Stick ; 

No. (8), orange (reverse way) ; 
No. (9), brown (ditto) ;. 

No. (10), green; 

No. (11), white; 

No. (12), red; 

No. (13), pink (a second time) ; 
No. (14), blue (ditto) ; 
After which comes the Winning Stick. 


This arrangement of the ground is still fre- 
quently used, but we prefer the modification 
in Plan II., which, in our opinion, Has only the 
disadvantage that it prolongs the game, and 
that for very young players it is more diffi- 
cult, and, therefore, when all are nearly 
equally inexperienced, it is as well to begin 
with Plan No. I. 

In order to set out this plan, divide the 
ground as described on opposite page, and 
use the same string for placing all the hoops 
except 4 and (11), which are not fixed. In- 
stead of them, place in the centre of the 
ground on the middle line at *, either a hoop, 
stick, or cage, which is taken ‘‘in order’’ 
after hoop No. 3, and again in returning after 
hoop (10). In fixing the hoops the colors are 
to be placed as in the previous plan, except 
that the white hoops are transferred to the 
centre to form the cage, if it is adopted. The 
order of play is therefore as follows: Starting 
stick to— 

No. 1, Hoop; 

No. 2, Ditto; 

No. 3, Ditto; 

No. 4, Hoop, stick, or cage (run in any 

direction) ; 

No. 5, Hoop; 

No. 6, Ditto; 

No. 7, Ditto; 

The Turning Stick ; 

No. (8), Hoop (reverse way) ; 

No. (9), Ditto; 

No. (10), Ditto; 

No. (11), Hoop, stick, or cage (run in any 

direction) : ° 

No. (12), Hoop; 

No. (13), Ditto; 

No. (14), Ditto; 

After which the game is finished by striking 

the Winning Stick. 

It will be observed that four sets of three 
hoops each are here run together, with in- 
tervals of a hoop, stick, or cage at the centre 
of the ground, and a stick at either end. 












THE TWO VALENTINES. 


BY MARY FORMAN. 


a Ir is sueh a bother to be poor!”’ 

There had been a long interval of silence in 
Mrs. Jameson’s little sitting-room, when Ger- 
tie made this exclamation. 

‘* What is the new bother, Gertie ?’’ 

The pleased voice and look of kindly inquiry 
made the young girl blush deeply, as she re- 
plied :— 

‘*O mamma, never mind. I was only think- 
ing aloud.”’ 

** Thinking of what ?”’ 

‘*Of some velvet flowers I saw yesterday at 
Lee’s, which just matched this ribbon,’’ and 
Gertie held up a bonnet she was trimming. 
**Velvet flowers are so lovely for a winter 
bonnet, and this one needs something.’’ 

‘*T am sure it looks very nice, Gertie.’’ 

** Nice !’’ said the girl, with scornful em- 
phasis; ‘‘yes, it is very nice, and that turned 
silk is nice, and the short sack made out of 
your old cloak is nice, and cleaned gloves are 
nice, and’’— 

‘*Why, Gertie!’’ cried her mother, in a 
voice of amazement. 

‘* But there is nothing stylish or handsome 
in cleaned gloves, and retrimmed bonnets, 
and old cloaks turned into sacks, and so I say 
poverty is a bother.’’ 

‘Gertie, put away the bonnet, and come 
here. Now, little daughter,’ said the widow, 
gently, ‘‘tell me the meaning of this sudden 
tirade against poverty; of the restless tossing 
I heard from your room last night; of the 


nervous unguiet of my contented little girl 


since yesterday ?”’ 

There was no answer. 

**Gertie, what did Leon Payne say to you 
last evening ?’’ 

‘*He asked me to be his wife.’’ 
were jerked out, hastily. 

‘* And you answered’’— 

**Jane came in tg shut up the parlor, not 
knowing he was there, and she stayed; so he 
had no answer at all.’’ 

**But he must be answered, Gertie. He 
has spoken to me, and J told him it must rest 
with you.”’ 

‘‘Mamma!’’ this was after a long, deep 
silence. ‘‘He is very rich. When he mar- 
ries, his wife can have every luxury. If—if 
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it is me, we can have you with us, and Jane 
need not teach in that horrid school any 
longer. We were on Street the other 
day, and stopped to look in a jeweller’s win- 
dow, and he pointed out the kind of jewels 
he would wish his wife to wear. I need not 
wear old silks then, mamma!”’ 

‘‘Then you intend to accept his offer ?’’ 

‘IT don’t know. You see, there is Harry.”’ 

‘*But Harry cannot offer you jewels.”’ 

‘*No, poor Harry! If he had only three 
thousand dollars, Mr. Ingrahama would take 
him into the firm. He told me all about it 
last week. But think how long it will take 
him to save three thousand dollars, and of 
course his wife must save, and pinch, and 
economize, till he is able to spend more 
freely.’’ 

‘*Yes, dear, there would be no variation 
on the turned cloth and retrimmed bonnets ; 
no velvet flowers, no jewels.”’ 

‘‘But such anoble, true heart; such tender 
love !”’ . 

**Leon Payne loves you.”’ 

‘* As much as he loves anything beyond his 
own pleasure and comfort. He isso thoroughly 
selfish, so hard, and thinks so much of him- 
self. It is his wife that must be handsomely 
dressed, ride in her carriage, and reflect credit 
upon his choice. Mamma, he loves me be- 
cause I am pretty and can sing well, and can 
manage his house nicely. Harry loves me 
because it is me.’’ 

There was a sudden violent jerk at the 
door bell at that instant, that called Gertie to 
the door. She came back with flying feet. 

‘‘Two Valentines, mamma! I had for- 
gotten it was the fourteenth !”’ 

ce Two 9”? 

‘Yes! O mamma, look!’’ 

She had torn off the cover from a dainty 
package in her hand, and opened a morocco 
case inside. Upon the black velvet lining lay 
a parure of glittering diamonds flashing up 
where a stray sunbeam fell upon them into 
a glorious sea of color. 

‘Leon Payne!’’ cried Gertie. 
not exquisite ?’’ 

Mrs. Jameson’s lip quivered a little as she 
looked at her daughter’s flushed face and 
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bright eyes, and her heart sent up a silent 
but fervent prayer for the future trembling 
before her eyes. 

‘** Look at the other,’’ she said, quietly. 

“Only. a copy of verses,’’? said Gertie. 
** Violet eyes, and all that sort of thing. But, 
are not these diamonds magnificent? It isthe 
very set I admired so much when we were out 
the other day.”’ 

**Gertie, it is eleven o’clock, and I must 
go to Mrs. Lewis’. Little daughter, you may 
have callers while I am out;’’ she drew her 
child into her arms, and looked with anxious 
love into her eyes, ‘‘Gertie, my darling, be 
true to your own heart.’’ And so she left 
her. 

True to her own heart. Gertie Jameson sat 
down to ponder over the words. The dia- 
monds flashed out their glorious waves of 
light before her eyes; the copy of verses lay 
open upon the little work-table, and Gertie 
sat musing. Pictures of the past came in 
rapid succession into her memory. 

It was ten years ago, but she could still re- 
member the day, since her father had been 
called to the shadow land. The luxurious 
country home where she and Jane, her elder 
sister, were born was sold, and they had come 
to the city. Her mecther, one of the finest 
amateur pianists of her time, had begun to 
teach music, and they had lived upon her 
earnings, until Jane was old enough to take 
the French class in a large semiaary, and 
Gertie to have singing scholars at home; but 
even with these additions, their income was 
very limited. Close economy, self-denial, 
humble fare, and quiet dress, Gertie could 
recall much more distinctly than the wealth 
her father had squandered and lost. Where 
did Harry Clarke come upon the scene? Ger- 
tie scarcely knew. He was a step-son of her 
mother’s brother, and had come to the city to 
make his fortune. Far away in the ceutral 
part of Pennsylvania nestled a small farm 
where Harry was born, where father and mo- 
ther had died, and which was the boy’s sole 
patrimony. The rent of this domain scarcely 
sufficed to clothe the young clerk, but he had 
been winning his way in the house of Ingra- 
ham & Co., and now, if he could make three 
thousand dollars, might be a partner. The 
farm might sell for part of that sum, but 
where was the rest to come from? queried 
Gertie. Yet, over Harry’s memory picture 
the little maicen lingered lovingly. There 








was no part of her life so pleasant to dwell 
upon as that where he figured. Long walks 
and talks, duets over the old piano, chats by 
fire-light, moonlight, and gas-light. He was 
so tender and loving, so honorable and true; 
so respectful to her mother, so tender to Jane, 
and sc ready to advise or assist Jane’s be- 
trothed, a fellow clerk, who was waiting the 
turn in fortune’s wheel that would enable 
him to marry. Was not such love as he of- 
fered worth any sacrifice? Leon Payne came 
in only six months before this musing fit fel! 
upon Gertie. She had met him at a musical 
party. She had bewitched him by her pretty, 
piquant beauty, her grace and her voice; he 
had dazzled her by his handsome face—Harry 
was not handsome, poor fellow, Gertie sighed 
—and wealth. But the young girl knew with 
a woman’s intuition, that under the courtly 
manner, flattering attentions, and devoted 
air, there was a hard, selfish nature, a cruel 
jealousy, and a suspicious and hot temper. 
Yet, he was so rich, and Gertie knew all the 
torture and misery of genteel poverty. 

‘* Be true to my own heart!’’ She said the 
words aloud, as she rose and walked across the 
room. ‘‘DoI love Leon Payne? If he should 
lose his wealth, would I be a true, loving wife 
to him still? Could I wear old bonnets and 
turned dresses for his sake?’’ She took up 
the diamonds, and put them on while she 
spoke. They flashed brilliantly against the 
deep crimson of her neat dress, and height- 
ened the effect of her young, fresh beauty. 
‘*If he were poor and ill, could I work for 
him as—as I could do for Harry?’’ It burst 
from her lips in a sort of cry, and she tore off 
the jewels and replaced them on their velvet 
bed. ‘‘I could bear all this for Harry, but 
not for Leon Payne. I will be true to my own 
heart.’’ 

The winter was gliding into spring, when 
Mrs. Jameson sat in a luxurious house on 
Street, waiting the home coming of 
two brides. The parlor in which she waited 
was richly furnished. Velvet carpets,covered 
the floors, velvet curtains draped the win- 
dows, long mirrors threw back the light of 
large chandeliers, costly pictures in heavily 
gilt frames hung upon the walls. Above, 
large bed-rooms were filled with handsomely 
appointed furniture. In one room laces, vel- 
vets, flowers, and silks fit for aroyal trousseau, 
filled drawers and wardrobe; the dining-room 
was spread for a rich and varied repast, and 
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the widow’s own dress, though only black 
silk, was rich and handsomely made. 

‘*My little Gertie,’? said Mrs. Jameson, 
softly, ‘‘how will she reign over this palace ?’’ 

A quieter home, but pleasant, too, was 
waiting for Jane, whose husband had received 
an anonymous gift, that enabled him to ac- 
cept a business opening long looked upon as 
an unattainable felicity. But Jane was to 
spend a few days with Gertie before going to 
her own home, and the mother looked for two 
brides, as I said before. 

It was nearly midnight when the carriage 
drove up. Gertie was first in her mother’s 
arms, and then, as Jane took her place, the 
little bride stood in the centre of the long 
parlors pale with astonishment. She had 
tossed off her bonnet, and the simple straw 
lay upon the velvet carpet, while the soft 
gray dress of the mistress of the house seemed 
oddly out of place. 

‘* Where am I?’’ she gasped, at last. 

‘At home, darling.’? And her husband 
passed his arm round her waist. 

‘*Home!’’ 

**It is not avery long story,’’ he said, look- 
ing down into her wondering eyes; ‘‘ but I 
did not tell you before because I wanted to see 
if you loved me.”’ 

She nestled close to him, letting her head 
fall upon his bosom. 

‘*The farm, Gertie,’ he said, softly, ‘‘ was 
fall of oil.’’ 

** Oil ?”? 

‘Petroleum! I sold it for more money 
than Leon Payne ever possessed. Now, pet, 
run up stairs, mother will show you the room, 
and let me see how some of the finery there 
suits you.”’ 

‘But it is nearly midnight.” 

‘*Never mind. We want a queen to pre- 
side over the supper.’’ 

Mrs. Jameson led her away, while Jane and 
her husband stood as bewildered as Gertie 
had been. Suddenly the bridegroom started 
forward to grasp Harry’s hand. 

“Then it was you,’’ he said, “‘ who sent me 
the bundle of greenbacks ?’’ 

** Are we not brothers?’’ said Harry, quietly. 

There was a little talk then, with husky 
voices and moist eyes, and Jane was still 
looking gratefully into Harry’s face, when 
the door opened and Gertie flashed in. All 
the light had come back to her eyes, the rich 
color to her cheeks ; And the shining silk re- 








vealed snowy arms and shoulders, while rich 
lace fell in full folds round the sweeping 
skirts. Upon her clustering curls rested a 
wreath of white flowers, and rare bracelets 
clasped her wrists. She made a low rever- 
ence to her husband. 

** Lovely !’’ he cried. 
diamonds to-night.’’ 

‘* What diamonds ?”’ 

‘¢The ones I sent you for a Valentine.”’ 

** You sent me! Harry! I sent them back 
to Leon Payne.”’ 

It was certainly ten years later, when one 
evening at one of Mrs. Clarke’s receptions, 
Mrs. Leon Payne said to her, pointing to her 
jewels :— 

‘‘Tt was the oddest thing about these dia- 
monds.. Somebody sent them to Leon for a 
Valentine, years ago. He could never guess 
where they came from, for of course the lady 
must have been wealthy; though why she 
sent a lady’s parure to a gentleman is a mys- 
tery. Are they not lovely, Mrs. Clarke ?’’ 

‘‘Very lovely,’’ and Gertie smiled, as she 
thought of the day ten years before, when she 
was true to her own heart. 


**But, pet, wear the 
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LADIES AT AUCTIONS. 


Tue love of a bargain seems to be a ruling 
passion in the minds of a very large number 
of people, and it seems among this class to be 
an article of faith that great bargains can be 
obtained by attending sales by auction. When 
the passion rages very high the purchases 
made are rather ludicrous, and arn apt to be- 
come fit means of pointing a moral on the 
folly of its indulgence. We have heard of 
one notable housewife whose weakness took 
the form of purchasing at auctions large lots 
of boots and shoes. Out of the accumulations 
thus formed the whole family were shod, oo- 
casionally, of course, to the detriment of the 
feet, whose coverings had been chosen in this 
promiscuous manner. It is but a short time 
since the newspapers recorded the death of 
an eccentric old woman, who expended an 
income of three hundred dollars a year solely 
in thiags which she bought at sales, and for 
which she had no particular need. Her house 
was packed full of useless things; but the 
excuse for her peculiar tastes was that her 
mind was decidedly affected. 

Without any such excuse, however, many 
people, especially women, appear to possess a 
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mania for attending auctions almost as strong 
as that which belonged to the poor old lady 
above mentioned. The object supposed to be 
attained is the gaining a good article at a 
comparatively cheap rate. To effect this de- 
sirable result several things are necessary. 
The intending purchasex must have made up 
her mind what she is going to buy, and how 
much she intends to give for it. The first is 
a condition more necessary to be enforced 
than is, perhaps, at first evident. Women 
who are smitten with the auction mania fre- 
quently go to a place where a sale is to be 
conducted simply to see what they can pick 
up for a little money. In this way the temp- 
tation of cheapness leads them to spend money 
on things that are useless. Then, when the 
purchaser has not made up her mind as to 
the value of the article she wishes to acquire, 
it is quite possible she may give for it a great 
deal more than a similar thing would have 
cost at a respectable dealer’s. 

We do not dwell on the time which is lost 
in attending the sales. People who do much 
in that way seem to put little or no value on 
time. We would only suggest that for. the 
mistress of a house, as a rule a more profitable 
kind of occupation for her hours might with- 
out difficulty be found. 

Perhaps the temptation of inspecting the 
belongings of one’s neighbors without the 
dread of being accused of impertinent inter- 
ference with other people’s affairs is too try- 
ing to be easily resisted. We know some- 
thing, and we can imagine more, of the gossip 
and remark which can be carried on during a 
sale of effects. 

But it appears to us that the crowd to be 
encountered at a sale, the chaffering, the bid- 
ding, the competition, the publicity of the 
whole affair, more than counterbalance any 
advantages to be derived either from oppor- 
tunities of indulging in gossip, or of expend- 
ing money with fancy judicious economy. 

We cannot ourselves understand the plea- 
sure which attending sales seems to afford to 
many women ; we see only the disadvantages 
of the practice—the crowding, the noise, the 
waste of time, the brow-beating to which they 
subject themselves. 

We do not say that women ought never to 
attend sales, circumstances may arise which 


may necessitate their doing so; but, as arule, - 


we consider that the less women have to do 
with the publicity of an auction the better. 








THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 
BY MRS. HARRIET BENEDICT. 


Taey said that its waters flowed fresh and free, 
In a fairy land, o’er the deep blue sea ; 

That rubies gleamed by the fountain’s side, 
And diamonds flashed in its crystal tide. 

They said that the shining streamlet rolled 
O’er rarest jewels, and sands of gold; 

And that the wanderer who shouid drink 

Of the waters that shone by its mossy brink, 
Should renew his youth, for evermore, 

Frofa the fount that fowed on that fairy shore. 


And thither the travellers bent their way, 
And they sought for the wondrous fount each day ; 
Their footsteps roved ‘neath the forest shades, 
But they found it not, in the green arcades. 
Long did they seek for its crystal urn, 

*Neath emerald shadows of moss and fern ; 
Where bloomed rare flowers of radiant dye, 
Under the beautiful southern sky. 

Naught but the Indian’s foot had pressed 
The sod where they laid their heads to rest, 
To dream at night that their search was vain, 
To wake at morning, and hope again. 


Listens my darling, with eager ear, 
“The wonderful ancient tale to hear, 

Of the wanderers over the sea, who sought 

For the fountain of youth, and found it not? 

Vain was the quest—they never viewed 

Its clear waves gleam in the solitude ; 

Never upon their raptured sight 

Beamed the spring of youth, with its waters bright. 


Beautiful dream of the days of old! 

If over some silver sand there rolled 

A stream whose waters could wash away 

The signs and tokens of youth’s decay ;- 
Render our faces like thine, as fair, 

Smooth from our foreheads the lines of care ; 
Clear the mists from the wearied brain, 

Send new life through each bounding vein. 
While we hear ihe song in our morning sung, 
The pean of bliss, when the world was young— 
Give to us faith, undimmed by fears, 

The innocent trust of our'early years. 

The heart with happiness beating high, 

The springing step, and the radiant eye; 

We, too, would sail o’er a trackless main, 

As the travellers erst from their sunny Spain. 
Eager to drink, to cast away 

Age, like a garment old and gray, 

And wear, when the blissful draught was o'er, 
The brightness of youth for evermore. 


Thou hast strayed from its souree, with thy childish feet, 
Thou hast drank of the fountain of youth, my sweet ; 
Thy cheek so fair, with its rosy tinge, 

The light of thine eyes, ‘neath their veiling fringe, 

Thy face, unclouded by care or fear, 

The merry gush of thy laughter clear. 

Tell of the fount on that wondrous shore, 

Thou hast drank of once, but will never more 

Till life shall pass, and is given to thee 

Immortal youth, in Eternity. 





Boprry labor alleviates the pains of the mind, 
and hence arises the happiness of the poor. 








THE LITTLE STRATEGIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE VERTICAL RAILWAY,’’ ‘‘SEVENTEEN,’' ETC, 


I was standing before my mirror, one day, 
putting on my bonnet preparatory for a walk. 
I am very particular about putting on my 
bonnet ; mamma declares I take an hour to 
do it. I deny that, but I do acknowledge that 
I consider tying the strings into a becoming 
as well as a stylish bow a very delicate ope- 
ration. But, to return. As I was putting on 
my bonnet a letter was brought me, and thus 
it read :— 


‘*My Dear Max: [have a friend who kindly 
asked me to spend this winter with her in 
New York. What attractions there are in me 
I can’t imagine; but I rather think she fan- 
cied I would be good to confide her love affairs 
to, and to talk to men she did not feel like 
entertaining. At any rate, I am coming. 
Expect me in a week. 

‘* Yours, as ever, 
Detia CusHine.”’ 


‘*What an odd girl Della is!’’ was my 
mental exclamation, as I folded the letter 
again. I poked my head into mamma’s room, 
on my way down stairs, to tell her that Della 
was surely coming; and then betook myself 
to Broadway for a walk. 

At school Della was my chum; she it was 
that kept me out of many a scrape. As regu- 
larly as ‘‘inspection day’’ came, just as regu- 
larly did Della arrange my bureau and settle 
my accounts. If empty sardine boxes or 
bon-bon bags were found stowed away in the 
dark. corners of my room, kind Della always 
shared the blame and punishment, though, 
entre nous, she was not the kind of girl to 
‘*waste her substance on riotous’’ goodies, 
There was a great deal in the girl; more than 
one would have supposed. She was a flirt at 
heart—a born flirt. How few would have 
given her credit for it! Pretty! yes, very 
pretty. Pale brown hair, without a bronze 
shadow, smooth and glossy, arranged in great 
braids. Blue eyes, that sometimes looked as 
deep, and soft, and blue as the heavens; 
white fingers, pink at each tapered point; a 
well-shaped mouth, and a figure absolutely 
perfect. Della was always dressed well. She 
had  passion—as J have—for trailing skirts, 
and even her school dresses, dark blue or 
brown merinoes, had‘a stylish sweep. She 
would sit, with her elbows on her desk, study- 
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ing earnestly and conscientiously the dryest 
lesson; and I would sit next her, my eyes 
wandering hither and thither, my thoughts 
on anything but my book. To try her, I have 
occasionally stealthily slipped my hand inte 
my desk, took from it a sugar-plum, and then 
laid it on Della’s lap. Then such a reproach- 
ful look as she would give me! but she eat 
the sugar-plum. 

When [ left school my most cherished idea 
was to have Della spend the winter with us. 
A. pretty room was arranged just as I knew 
she would like it. I laid in a store of duets; 
and engaged half a dozen beaux for her spe- 
cial benefit. There was Captain Malverne ; 
such a handsome man! Tall and broad- 
shouldered, with a fresh complexion, and 
brown hair. And Hinchman, not handsome, 
but gentlemanly and a good dancer; I was 
sure Della would like him. Then there was 
Donald Cheston—but of him presently. 

We had—mother and I—a pretty house up 
town, just off the Avenue. And when the 
week passed and Della came, I dragged her 
through the parlors and into the little library, 
pointing out the low sofas tucked away in odd 
nooks, and describing the benefit she would 
find in them daring a flirtation; assuring her 
I spoke from actual experience. But Della 
opened her blue eyes and said ‘‘Max!’’ ina 
demurely shocked manner, as if the very 
word ‘‘ flirtation’’ was a sin. 

We had a walk every day, and two or three 
callers in the morning. I fancy Captain Mal- 
verne liked her, but Della seemed to have no 
preferences; Malverne, Hinchman, Cheston, 
were all treated with the same graceful indif- 
ference. 

Cheston was a perfectly handsome man. 
He had been petted and spoiled all his life, 
and was now as conceited, supercilious, and 
impudent as any man of my acquaintance. 
He was much attracted by Della. Every 
afternoon found him at our house. Della 
would descend to the drawing-room without 
a change of expression on her pretty, placid 
face; always bidding me ‘‘ make haste down’’ 
when she left me. That, of course, I never 
did. Sometimes I would run in for a second, 
and there would be Della sitting listlessly on 
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a sofa, her eyelids drooping, her slender 
fingers toying with some faney work, and 
Cheston thrown lazily back in a deep chair, 
rarely speaking—at least when I was in the 
room. The two puzzled me. 

One evening we went to a sociable party at 
the Richardsons. Della was admired, and 
flirted indiscriminately, entirely ignoring 
Cheston. He stood leaning on one of the 
pillars between the rooms, a very dissatisfied 
expression upon his handsome face. As I 
passed him once I asked, ‘‘ Why are you not 
dancing ?’’ He shrugged his shoulders, then 
whispered— 

‘*Do you stay for the German ?”’ 

‘*Of course,’’ I answered. 

** And Miss Cushing ?’’ 

**She, too.’’ 

I heard his impatient ‘‘ Pshaw!’’ as I left 
him; and then I saw him saunter up to Della 
and apparently make some request, but She 
shook her head very decidedly, and he turned 
away. 

About half past one the cotillon was formed. 
To my amazement I found that Cheston was 
among the dancers. I had always heard 
him say that he hated the German. In one 
figure I happened to be with him. ‘‘How 
came you to be in the cotillon?’’ I asked. 

He made no reply, but, as he returned me 
to my seat, said: ‘‘I am coming to see you 
to-morrow ; will you see me, and alone ?’’ 

And I said, ‘‘ Yes, of course,’’ and wondered 
to myself. 

As Cheston put us into our carriage at four 
o’clock that morning, he bade me, in a whis- 
per, remember my engagement. I think 
Della must have heard him; her salutation, 
as he left us, was absolutely frigid. 

‘What is the meaning of this, Della?’ I 
said, as the carriage drove off. 

‘‘Meaning of what? I don’t understand.’’ 

‘¢ Why, this quarrel with Cheston.”’ 

‘*How absurd!” said Della. ‘‘I have had 
no quarrel with Mr. Cheston.’’ 

‘*Now, Della’’—I commenced, but was in- 
terrupted by that young lady snapping out— 
**Don’t be a goose, pray.’’ And she settled 
herself into a corner of the carriage, and ob- 
stinately declined all conversation, avowing 
she was dreadfully sleepy. So I was fain to 
leave her alone. 

When Cheston’s card was brought me the 
next morning, I went immediately down. He 
thet me at the drawing-room door. 











‘*Miss Max,”? he commenced at once, “ will 
you be my coufidante ?’’ 

‘* What! dare you confide in a woman ?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*In a true little woman like you, i dare,’’ 
he answered. 

Judicious bit of flattery ! 

**T am all attention,’’ I said. 

‘*T am in love.”’ 

‘* With Della?’ 

** Exactly so, with Delia.’’ 

** Well ?”” 

** Well, and Della is not in love with me.’”’ 

**Ah!’’ I said to myself, and aloud, ‘* You 
are sure of that ?”’ 

‘*T want you to tell me what you think.”’ 

‘*T believe she likes you,’’ I said. 

‘*Likes! pshaw!’’ he exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. 

‘*You would not have me say that she 
adores you, would you?’’ 

‘*But ‘she likes’ is so cold.”’ 

‘Then you had better ask her for a warmer 
reply.”’ 

‘*She would refuse me, I know,’’ he said. 

‘* Well!’ I exclaimed, taking a good look at 
him, ‘‘this can’t be Donald Cheston. What 
has become of all your conceit? I should not 
have been surprised if you had told me that 
Della, poor child, was absurdly in love with 
you, and that really you could not recipro- 
cate; and so begged me to let her know, in 
as delicate a manner as possible, of course, 
that you were not a marrying man.”’ 

He bit his lip. 

‘*Am I as conceited as all that?’’ he asked. 

‘*Every mite,’’ was my answer. 

** Advise me, then.”’ 

‘‘Strategy.”’ 

** How ?”’ 

‘*Do the polite indifference, and devote 
yourself to some one else; me, for instance.” 

‘Charming! I’ll do it.’’ 

‘* We will commence this morning.”’ 

‘*Expect me at nine o’clock. Adios, my 
kind little confidante.’’ 

He looked remarkably cheerful as he went 
down the street. I saw him twirling and 
smoothing his moustache, a sure sign of 
‘*rest within.’’ Now, if he had gnawed and 
pulled it savagely, I should have despaired. 

When I rejoined Della, I highly enjoyed 
her suppressed curiosity. Not a question did 
she ask; for a while, but she looked at me 
from under her eyelids; a way peculiar to 
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her, her eyes half shut—a delicate line of 
blue gleaming through the dark lashes. 

I hummed a tune in a nonchalant manner; 
wandered about the room; yawned; arranged 
and rearranged my braids, and at last betook 
myself to a novel. Della, meanwhile, nerv- 
ously pulled at her crochet, broke the thread, 
then the needle, threw it down angrily, and 
demanded ‘‘ what Mr. Cheston had to say to 
me ?”? 

‘* And why to me?’’ I asked, lazily raising 
my eyes from my book. 

“*Tell me!’’ she said, stamping her foot 
with impatience. 

‘* Be cool, love,’’ I said, provokingly. 

She went out of the room and slammed the 
door after her. I followed and tapped at her 
door. ‘‘ Not mad with me?’’ I asked. 

There was no response. 

‘* Let me in,’’ I said. 

‘*T would prefer not to see you now, Max,’’ 
was all the answer I got. 

I made myself look as fascinating as possible 
that night; and had the gas in the little library 
across the hall turned down till the room had 
the proper subdued light, supposed to be so 
necessary to flirtation. I pushed a little sofa 
into the low window, and gave an extra shad- 
ing droop to the curtains. As for Della, she 
looked pale, and had dark rings under her eyes. 
She started every time the bell sounded. 

Captain Malverne, Hinchman, and Cooper 
came in. Malverne attempted a monopoly of 
Della, much against her inclination. Hinch- 
man and young Cooper grew eloquent upon 
the subject of new figures for the German 
cotillon. And I wandered off into the dining- 
room, where mamma sat sewing under a drop- 
light. 

Presently Cheston came in. I heard his 
‘*Good-evening, Miss Cushing,’’ and, imme- 
diately after, an inquiry for ‘‘ Miss Max.’’ 
Then he came through into the dining-room 
and spoke to mamma, and then he and I 
sauntered into the library, and disappeared 
in the gloom of the low window. There I en- 
tertained him with a graphic description of 
Della’s conduct after his morning visit, 

The usually quiet, self-possessed Della, be- 
eame strangely fidgety. She glanced continu- 
ally in the direction of the low window, which 
she could just see from her seat. But the 
drooping curtains effectually concealed us, 
and left a great deal for her imagination. For 
nearly an hour Cheston and I remained in 








our little aook. And when, at last, we re- 
entered the parlor, it was only to go to the 
piano, where I allowed my fingers to wander 
listlessly through various sentimental airs, 
while Cheston, hung over me in his most de 
orné style. 

Messrs. Hinchman and Cooper exchanged 
significant glances. Honest Captain Malverne 
opened his handsome eyes in biank astonish- 
ment, and Della perversely looked another 
way. 

We played the game well. Mr. Cheston re- 
mained till the other men*had taken their 
departure, and then he whispered his good- 
night to me. ‘‘ Till to-morrow,’ he said, as 
with a last pressure he released my hand. A 
pleasant word to mamma, a formal bow to 
Della, and he was gone. 

I wonder if she slept well that night! I 
doubt it. But I did—soundiy. An approv- 
ing*conscience is an admirable soporific. 

The next afternoon brought Cheston to the 
door in his very dashing ‘‘turn-out.’’ I had 
been waiting with great apparent impatience 
at the window. As he drove up to the side- 
walk and glanced up at me, I kissed my 
hand, and then ran eagerly down to meet 
him. Malverne came up the street on horse- 
back, and presently Della made her appear- 
ance in habit and beaver, equipped for a ride. 
She stood in the door, striking her skirt with 
her slender whip, and did not deign to look 
at Cheston or me. 

‘*I did not know you were going to ride, 
Della,’’ I said. 

‘Did you not? Captain Malverne, I would 
like my stirrup shoriened.”’ 

The obedient and highly delighted Captain 
Malverne did as he was bid, and then Della 
put her little foot in his hand, and was raised 
to the saddle. 

We went to the Park, of course; and man- 
aged well to keep within sight of the eques- 
trians. Or, if we chanced to meet them, 
Cheston’s manner to me became suddenly 
intense; he drew my mantle closer around 
me, he asked if I was too cold, or too warm, 
it did not matter which, so the question was 
an excuse for a tender glance. Once, as we 
were driving slowly past them, I heard Mal- 
verne say: ‘‘If not engaged now, they will 
be in less than a week. Never saw Cheston 
so in earnest before.’’ 

Della said nothing, but she looked at us 
from under her lashes, in her own peculiar 
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way, and curled her lip a little contemptu- 
ously. 

Such parties took place continually. Whe- 
ther riding or driving, at an evening party 
or the opera, Cheston was always at my side. 
It grew rather hard upon Della. She became 
a little pale and languid, and even declined 
to see the delights of a shopping expedition! 
Heaven grant that I never reach that climax! 

One morning I sat in the bow window of the 
library, from which point I gained an excel- 
lent view of the drawing-room; Della was 
restlessly pacing the floor. I saw Cheston 
come up the front steps, so I crept softly to 
the door, opened it, with my finger pressed to 
my lips, and silently motioned to the drawing- 
room. He looked a little excited, but went 
in with his usual nonchalance. I resumed 
my convenient hiding place, and was guilty 
of the shocking impropriety of watching. 

As she turned in her swift walk she met 
him face to face. Her color deepened, she 
looked around as if to escape, but in another 
moment had given her accustomed cold greet- 
ing. To every one that haughty little bend 
was the same. ‘‘I believe Miss Halsey is at 
home,’ she said; ‘‘I will send and inquire.’’ 

‘*Pray, do not give yourself any trouble,’’ 
he interposed, as she put her hand upon the 
bell. ‘‘I met Miss Halsey as I was coming 
in, and she has given me kind permission to 
await her here.’’ 

Unhesitating equivocation ! 

**Ah!’’ Della said, and sank into a chair 
with meek resignation. 

Her very bored look aroused Cheston’s pride. 

**T hope Miss Cushing will feel under no 
obligations to remain with me,’’ he said; ‘‘I 
am sufficiently a friend of the house to be 
treated unceremoniously.”’ 7 

**You are very kind,’’ she said, indiffer- 
ently, but kept her seat. 

He picked up a photograph album—that 
blessed resource !—and talked about the pic- 
tures. He went into rhapsodies over mine, 
glancing at Della the while, but she met his 
eye coldly, and agreed with him in every- 
thing. He sneered at Captain Malverne’s 
handsome, stolid face, his big, well-combed 
‘*side whiskers,’’ and his broad shoulders— 
which certainly did look sadly disproportioned 
to the little frail carved chair against which 
he was leaning. And when he éame to Della’s 
pretty vignette, he turned the page hastily, 
not giving a second glance at the graceful 








head, nor the plump, white shoulders that 
were just visible. 

I got heartily tired of the two! so went 
softly up stairs to don my hat, so that Ches- 
ton’s ridiculous fib might be credited. I went 
out through the entry’door, and then up the 
steps and rang the bell. When I entered, 
they sat as before, Della, if anything, more 
listless and ennuyée. 

‘* What a lovely time you are having,’’ I 
remarked. 

Della arose quickly. ‘‘I have a bad head- 
ache, Max,’’ she said, ‘‘I am going to my 
room to try and sleep it off.’’ 

‘*This will never do,’’ I said, after she was 
gone. 

‘*No, it is intolerable!’’ exclaimed Ches- 
ton. 

‘*We must hasten matters.’’ 

‘*She don’t care for me,’’ he said, moodily. 

I folded my hands in utter despair. 

‘Mr. Cheston,’’ I said, ‘‘there is but one 
word I consider entirely applicable to you at 
present.”’ 

‘* And what is that ?’’ 

** Stupid.” 

‘*Why am I so?’’ he laughed. 

**You think you know better than I do.”’ © 

**What presumption !’’ 

‘Tt is, indeed. Why were you so rude to 
Della just now ?”’ 

‘* How was I rude ?”’ 

‘You snubbed her pretty picture.”’ 

‘You were watching ?’”’ 

**Of course I was, and I will have no more 
nonsense. You must make everything right 
to-morrow; the bow window is entirely at 
your service.’’ 

‘*She will reject me.”’ 

‘*Incorrigible!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ After all 
my sacrifices, even to ruining my nicely ar- 
ranged hair by putting on my hat, to be 
treated thus!’’ 

‘*True,’’ he said, nervously; ‘‘ well, I will 
do as you bid me.”’ 

He took his leave; and I went straight to 
Della’s room. The window curtains were 
closely drawn, and she lay stretched on the 
bed, her face buried in the pillows. 

‘*Does your head ache so badly, dear?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*It is killing me,’’ she answered, without 
moving. 

‘* What gave you sucha headache?”’ I anx- 
iously inquired, uext. 
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‘*T am homesick,’’ she said, starting up. 
‘*T am going home to-morrow, Max.’’ 

‘*Pooh! nonsense!’’ I rejoined; ‘‘ lie down 
and go to sleep.’’ 

“IT am going home,’’ very decidedly. 
‘* Please send Matilda’to help me pack.’’ 

** Matilda is busy.”’ 

**O Max!’’ she said, despairingly, sinking 
back upon the pillows again. 

She looked so deathly white I was fright- 
ened. ‘*I do believe you are really sick,’’ 
Isaid. ‘*I am going to bring mamma.’’ 

Mamma came and declared that Della was 
not fit to leave her bed. So in the evening I 
declined all company, and alternately read 
and talked to Della, who lay with her hand 
pressed over her eyes, not paying very flatter- 
ing attention either to my reading or conver- 
sation; until, at last, I mentioned Cheston. 
She turned restlessly, then, and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
don’t!’’ very pettishly. 

‘*Oh, but I will,’’ I said, “‘he is such a 
lovely fellow; now, is he not?’ 

‘*T cannot agree with you,’’ was the cold 
answer. 

** And he is so excessively handsome.’’ 

“Ts he?” F 

**Della,’’ I said, losing all patience, ‘‘in 
spite of your seeming indifference, I honestly 
believe you are in love with the man.’’ 

‘*Max!’’ she exclaimed, springing from the 
bed, her face in a flame. 

‘*T do,’’ I said, stoutly. 

‘*How dare you insult me?’’ she demanded. 

**T do not see the insult. I am half in love 
with him myself.’’ 

**T believe you,’’ curling her lip. 

**Come, confess,’’ I said. 

She went quietly back to the bed. 
are a very silly girl,’’ she remarked. 

And that was all I could get out of her. 

The next morning I took a great basket of 
sewing to my own room; tucked my hair be- 
hind my ears; put on my thimble with a vim 
that looked like business, and announced 
myself engaged for the day. Mamma went 
off with the intention of doing what every- 
body’s good mamma does periodically—visit- 
ing sick people. And Della wandered in a 
purposeless way from one room into another. 
My thoughts were very busy as I rocked, and 
I would rock in spite of Della’s whiningly 
begging me to desist, vowing she was ready 
to fly. I wondered how this very inexplicable 
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love affair would terminate, whether Cheston 








would come, and if he did, whether Miss Della 
would allow herself to be mollified. 

It was a perfect day out; the sun shining 
cheerily, a pleasant, bracing wind blowing. 
Della, in her peregrinations, stopped at the 
window, and declared, languidly, that she 
would fancy a walk. I set my wits to work 
to dissuade her. Said, with a very wiseacre 
air, that she was not yet well enough—looked 
pale, etc. To this she responded by remark- 
ing that a walk would give her a color, and 
that she was very well indeed. 

I then announced that I felt ill myself, and 
entreated her to have pity upon me and stay 
and keep me company. She said she was 
not in a pitying or companionable mood. 
And still obstinately remained at the window, 
looking more and more beut upon her walk 
every minute. 

To my great relief I saw Cheston ascending 
the steps. I watched Della curiously; the 
girl did not change countenance or budge an 
inch. He looked up and caught her eye; his 
hat was off in an instant; she barely acknow- 
ledged the salutation. 

‘From the eager manner in which Mr. 
Cheston bowed, I should judge he mistook 
me for you,’¥ she said, only. 

‘*A man can be as polite to one woman as 
to another, can’t he?’’ I asked, sharply. 

‘¢ Without doubt; but is he?’’ 

Here James came to the door. 'Mr. Ches- 
ton in the drawing-room for Miss Cushing.’’ 

Della stared. ‘‘For Miss Halsey, you mean, 
James.”’ 

‘*No, Miss, for you,’’ said James, with re- 
spectful decision. 

‘*T don’t think I can go, dear,’’ said Della, 
a sudden color dashing her cheek. 

‘*But you must,’’ lexclaimed. ‘‘Miss Cush- 
ing will be down in a minute, James.’’ 

She looked at me earnestly. ‘‘ What have 
you been doing, Max ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Why, nothing,’ I answered, as innocently 
as I could. 

She hesitated for.a moment, and then left 
the room. And when Cheston heard her soft 
step approaching, he went forward to meet 
her. Della’s blue eyes had a repellant glare, 
and her lips a compression that betokened 
trouble. He held out both his hands, her 
slender fingers were just yielded to his strong 
clasp. And then he drew her into the little 
library. 

He commenced at once an eager explana- 
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tion of his devotion to me; which Miss Della 
received with perfect indifference. She stood 
by the table, her attitude quiet, her expres- 
sion, now, as placid and unmoved as if she 
was discussing her ‘“‘ favorite flower’’—that 
subject, of all others, the silliest and most 
insipid. Cheston came close to her. ‘You 
will believe that I love you ?’’ he said. 

‘*No,’? was the quiet answer. 

**You do not believe it?’’ he said, excitedly. 
**T swear that I love you.’’ 

She raised one hand for an instant—a little 
gesture that said—‘‘ And if you do?’’ 

He saw the motion. ‘‘ But you do not love 
me ?”’ 

She looked up uneasily, then her eyes fell. 
**No,’? came the answer in a half whisper. 

‘*T knew it,’’ he said, hoarsely, and then 
muttered something to himself about being a 
** confornded fool.’* 

There was a pause for a moment, and then 
Della said, with a little demure expression 
and a short courtesy, ‘‘I suppose I may go, 
now ?’? 

‘*T will not detain you,’’ he answered, as 
he made way for her. And she passed him 
and ran quickly up the stairs. She looked 
in upon me with a mocking smile: ‘Strategy 
sometimes fails,’’ she said. 

‘*Oh, you have not, Della?’’ I exclaimed, 
dropping my work in horror. 

‘*T have,’’ a deep color flooding her face. 
‘*Were you blind enough to think that I 
would meekly submit to such treatment as 
you two have put upon me for the last five 
weeks, and then thankfully forgive and ac- 
cept the great boon at last ?’’ 

‘*You acknowledge the great .boon?’’ I 
could not help saying. 

With a flashing look, a pretty mixture of 
indignation and scorn, she left me. 

What to do I did not know. I was in 
utter despair. I lalf made up my mind to 
go to mamma and tell her all about it, and 
ask her to reason with that obstinate Della. 
But I at last came to the sensible conclusion 
that it was none of my business, and I had 
best leave it alone. 

How stupidly the day passed! how I 
yawned, and fretted, and how very cross I 
was! And I persistently avoided my window, 
where, directly opposite, I saw a charming, 
double, ‘‘little big’’ house, with ‘‘ For Sale 
or Rent’’ temptingly stuck on one of the door 
pillars. “I had fully determined, to myself, 








that Cheston should take that house, and 
that having Della there would be next best 
to having her with me. 

Della told me she was going home imme- 
diately ; and though I begged her not, I am 
afraid my entreaties were rather indifferent, 
for I was heartily out of patience with her. 

She was wonderfully meek and gentle those 
last few days, petting and making much of 
me, but never in any way alluding to Mr. 
Cheston. When the family bade her good-by, 
she cried a little, and whispered me not to be 
angry with her. So I kissed her two or three 
times in succession, and told her I forgave 
her. At which she laughed and curled her 
lips (for Della would be Della), and said some- 
thing about ‘‘ wonderful condescension !’’ 
This I entirely ignored, and when I kissed my 
hand to her, as the cars moved on, I felt quite 
@ martyr. 

Mamma and I drove home in silence. Good 
mamma! she really feared I was going to be 
unhappy because Della had gone. And I did 
miss her drearily enough at first, but, at last, 
got back to my old ways. People dropped in 
in the evenings as usual, and I heard that 
Donald Cheston had gone off to Canada for a 


. month or so. 


And so the spring passed, and summer came, 
and I went off into the country, and stayed till 
the leaves began to turn. Such going ‘“a- 
nuttings! such hay-makings! such riding 
bare-back! Altogether such very droll ex- 
periences for a New York young lady! Abso- 
lutely, when I got home, and ascended the 
brown-stone steps of our pretty up-town house, 
I felt as if it was an ornamented little prison 
Iwas going to be shut upin. ‘‘O mamma!”’ 
I said, ‘‘let us golive in the country!’’ And 
mamma said ‘‘ Yes, if I liked.’’ So with this 
I consoled myself, and betook myself to my 
own room, which certainly looked very cheer- 
ful and comfortable; the red autumn sun 
slanting in, and tinging everything with its 
warm, soft color. After all, there was not 
such an easy-chair at the farm-house as my 
great old chintz-covered one. And, to be sure, 
a pretty, pink, tent-shaped mosquito net was 
not ornamental, bnt decidedly useful, if we 
did not have them in the country (and, I must 
confess, spent wretched nights in conse- 
quence). 

The morning after I got home I stood idling 
by my window, when I saw, with a little feel- 
ing of regret, that the opposite house had been 
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taken: the blinds were all open, and the “‘ For 
Sale or Rent’’ had disappeared. Men were 
constantly going in with great rolls of carpet- 
ings and muffled-up furniture. Big, shallow 
boxes came by express, and evidently con- 
tained pictures. And boxes of all sizes and 
shapes arrived, marked ‘‘with care.’? For 
all of a week I watched that house. I do be- 
lieve I saw everything that was to be seen. I 
got quite familiar with the ugly face of the 
busy man who superintended it all; and {took 
a deep interest in the pale, lame man who 
unpacked the pictures and boxes, and who 
always had his mouth full of tacks, and a little 
hammer in his hand. 

The house was at last completed. Two 
neat maids, a fat cook, and a stylish waiter, 
were established there (I know, for I saw 
them arrive), and I took it for granted that the 


occupants would soon make their appear- — 


ance. I watched three whole days in vain; 
but one evening, after two interminable hours 
with Captain Malverne, who worried my life 
out of me with his stupid love making—not 
that Captain Malverne is not very nice, and 
haardsome, and all that, but ifthere is anything 
I do detest, it is a big, English-whiskered, 
susceptible man. As I was saying, this even- 
ing, after Malverne had actually departed and 
I was going thankfally to bed, I heard a car- 
riage rattle noisily up the street, and I just 
got to my window in time to see it stop at the 
opposite house. 
steps and rang the bell; the door was opened 
in a trice, and in the brightly lighted hall 
stood the two neat, smiling maids; the white 
gloved waiter—also smiling as much as his 
dignity would permit; and in the dim dis- 
tanve, looming up from the basement stairs, 
the fat, jolly face of the cook, beaming with 
good nature and euriosity. 

A gentleman sprang from the carriage, and 
then assisted out a lady; they went up the 
steps into the house, the door was closed— 
and I had seen all I was to see that night. 

When I awoke in the morning, it was with 
an intense feeling of satisfaction that those 
people had at last arrived. I lay in bed pon- 
dering about them; wondering if they were 
young or old—young, I rather fancied; and, 
above all, wondering whether they would 
prove to be any one I had ever heard of before, 
and whom we could visit. 

I pulled my watch from under my pillow— 
nine o’clock. So I got up and crept to the 


The coachman rushed up the ° 





window, cautiously opened a wee bit of the 
inside blind, and peeped across the street to 
see if our opposite neighbors were stirring. 
Yes, for there were two little white hands 
gently pulling together the lace curtains of 
the second story front room, just enough to 
permit one curious eye to be visible, and that 
curious eye was evidently engaged in scanning 
our house. And then, two larger, browner 
hands came and pulled away the little white 
ones, and the lace curtains fell back in their 
places. And I dressed, and tripped down 
stairs to breakfast, laughing to-myself at their 
beginning so soon to peep across the way. 
‘¢Mamma,”’ I said, as I sat down at the table, 
**they’ve come.”’ 

‘*Who?’’ mamma asked. 

‘*Why, the opposite house people.”’ 

So mamma said she was glad my mind was 
relieved on that score. 

I had not more than half finished my second 
roll, when the door bell rang, and James came 
back to inform me that I was wanted in the 
hall. 

‘© Who can it be, James ?’’ I asked, prepar- 
ing to leave the room. 

‘*Really, Miss, I could not say,’’ was James’ 
cautious answer; ‘‘ but I think, Miss, it is the 
young man who waits across the street.’’ 

That, of course, was not possible; but I 
hurried out to ascertain. Behold, to my utter 
amazement, the identical young man belong- 
ing to the opposite house! 

“Did you wish to see me?’’ I asked, incre- 
dulously. 

‘¢ Miss Maxwell Halsey, I believe ?’’ he in- 
quired elegantly, and with a stunning bow. 

I bowed in return. 

‘‘ The lady who resides in the double house, 
directly opposite, sends her compliments, and 
requests that you will step over, Miss.”’ 

**I[!—step over? impossible! What is the 
lady’s name?’’ 

‘* Really, Miss, the name is quite new to me, 
they have just arrived; I cannot quite recall 
the name. What answer, Miss ?”’ 

I thought an instant. ‘‘ Present my com- 
pliments, and I will be over in a minute.”’ 

I went back to the breakfast room, and told 
mamma this incredible thing. 

Said mamma, sensibly, ‘‘She is probably an 
old school friend of yours. Go over by all 
means.”’ 

I put on my “jockey” and departed. How 
strange it seemed! ‘‘It must be a mistake,” 
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I thought, ‘‘ I have a great mind to go back.”’ 
But I was already up the steps and my hand 
on the bell. It was a very tremulous little 
pull I gaveit, but the door flew open on the 
instant, and I was dragged into the hall, 
and hugged and kissed and mumbled over 
by—Della Cushing. 

‘*Why, Della,’’ I cried, breathlessly, ‘‘it 
can’t be you!”’ 

‘* Yes, but it is,’’ said Della, with another 
kiss, and the tears actually dancing in her 
blue eyes ; ‘‘ yes, but it is, you darling. Come 
and see my husband.”’ 

‘*Husband! and you are married! and I 
never knew !”’ 

‘*Come,’’ she said, laughing, ‘‘he is wait- 
ing for us.’’ She held tight to my hand, and 
led the way into a little parlor. 
very much hurt at this want of confidence in 
Della, and was determining to myself to be as 
disagreeable to the hateful (I knew he was) 
man she had married as I could be. And I 
thought, too—poor Cheston! 

‘*Here she is, the dear little strategist !’’ 
exclaimed Della; and ‘‘ poor Cheston”’ himself 
sighed and kissed both my hands, laughing 
heartily at the same time. 

To say I was dumbfounded would not half 
express my sensations at that moment. I ac- 


I was feeling 


tually was lost in amazement; and not till 
Mr. Cheston pulled Della away from me close 
to himselffand kissed her in the careless, easy 
way that betokened ownership, would I be- 
lieve it at all. + 

‘*And so you two are married,’’. I said, at 
this. ‘‘ How did it ever come about ?’’ 

‘*T°ll tell you,’’ said Della; ‘‘I did it for 
your sake, Max.’’ 

‘* Never !’’ said Cheston; ‘‘ Miss Max, it was 
because she was desperately in love with me. 
She wrote me the most piteous letter implor- 
ing a return of my affection.’’ 

‘*Don’t believe him, Max,’’ interrupted 
Della, ‘‘ he isahorrible fibber. He came to me 
with a heart-rending tale of having nearly 
committed suicide by throwing himself over 
Niagara—for love of me. And afterwards I 
found out that he had not been to Niagara at 
all, but was pickerel fishing in the Thousand 
Islands.’’ 

And I never got any clearer account as to 
their ‘‘ making up.’’ IfeverI asked about it, 
they commenced joking and teazing each 
other in this absurd manner. Della vowed 
she had nothing to do with the first overtures, 
VoL. Lxx1v.—I0 
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and he vowed he’had nothing to do with the 
first overtures; and there it always rested. 

That morning, before I left, Della took me 
all over her bijou of a house, every room of 
which was filled with pretty things; which 
accounted for the number of boxes marked 
‘*with care’’ that I had seen arrive. 

They would hardly let me go, so I promised 
to come back and dine, and ran off. They 
stood at the window watching me across the 
street—Cheston’s arm clasping Della’s taper- 
ing waist. 

And I dashed up stairs to tell mamma, and 
mamma knew it all the time! 
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TRUE LOVE CAN NEVER DIE. 


BY MARSH ALL P. BEACH. 


I saw a maid bring summer flowers, 
And twine a wreath where her love was lying; 
She thought of the past and its golden hours, 
While sad and low her lips were sighing : 
‘“*The winds may chill, the green leaf wither, 
And the lily cold on the waters lie ; 
The frost may blossom over the heart, 
But true, true love can never die!”’ 
She twined the wreath for an earth hope fled— 
A hero fallen in freedom’s battle ; 
**What he should have worn,’’ she lowly said, 
“ Wheu he fell in the fearful din and rattle. 
Oh, summers and winters will come and go 
Forever back from the by and by ; 
The eye will dim, and the blood run slow, 
But true, true love can never die.”’ 
The chaplet fell, and scattered its flowers 
Over the turf at the hero’s head ; 
**Oh ever, Oh ever as fresh as the hours 
Of the past, dear love!"* the maiden said. 
“The earth may moulder back to its ashes, 
Its mountains fall, and its seas go dry ; 
But heaven 's beyond its lightning flashes, 
And true, true love can never die.”’ 
I wept a tear where the hero was laid, 
And honored the dust in silence lying: 
Oh sweet ‘twere to live, and sweeter to fall 
For a heart so true, and a love so undying. 
Though Eden be barred fromthe whisper of mortals, 
The angel that watches would never deny 
The words of the maid, as they came to tue portals, 
‘True, true love can never die.”’ 


~~ were 


Happiness is perfume that one cannot shed 
over another without a few drops falling on 
one’s self. , 

Envy ought in strict truth to have no place 
whatever allowed it in the heart of man; for 
the goods of this present world are so vile and 
low that they are beneath it; and those af 
the future world are so vast and exalted that 
they are above it. 











TEN YEARS AND TWO HEARTS. 


BY BELLE RUTLEDGE. 


A svuurry midsummer day was dying out 
in a halo of gold and purple clouds, on which 
the sun sank regally to rest behind the long 
line of western hills lying back of the old sea- 
side town of Newburg. And the refraction of 
his last beams, burnished with kaleidoscopic 
hues, the ancient, wood-colored houses, the 
white, dusty highway stretching inland, the 
fruited orchards, the green meadows that 
crept almost down to the shore, the wet, 
reedy marshes, the blue sea, spreading away 
eastward like a glassy mirror, and the wide, 
sandy beach, left dry and hard by the far- 
down tide. 

It was a glorious sunset—such as often 
comes with the heart of summer, when the 
day, wearied with its intensity of heat, gladly 
folds itself away among the shadows of the 
long, gray twilight; and the pure, cool, 
blessed night brings refreshment on its wings. 
And so this arid, stifling day went down over 
the old seaside town of Newburg. 

Just as the last red rays of the sun slanted 
over the sea, the door of a large, square, old- 
fashioned mansion on a swell of land near the 
shore at the edge of the town was thrown 
wide open, and Margaret Brent—old Judge 
Prent’s only daughter—came forth, with her 
straw hat hung over her arm. 

‘*T am going down to the beach to catch a 
breath of cool air, father,’’ she said, glancing 
back to the dignified-looking, white-haired 
old gentleman who sat in the great arm-chair 
on the piazza that skirted one side of the 
house. ‘Tell Carl, if he returns from town 
before I am back, that he will find me there.’’ 

‘* Yes, Margaret. But you know this is his 
last evening at home; and there is much I 
would say to him, so don’t make a long stay, 
my daughter.”’ 

‘* Well, father; but I must see if old Nep- 
tune has not a cooler breath down by the 
water’s edge than he sends us up here,’’ and 
then the girl passed on—down the sloping 
avenue, out into the road, from which she 
soon turned in a well-trodden path bordered 
with stunted, briery bushes, till she came to 
the hard, gray sands that stretched away 
below. 

With slow steps—eagerly drinking in the 
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cool, salt sea-breeze, which just curled the 
crest of the low, droning breakers that broke 
lazily on the beach—Margaret Brent walked 
along the shore. The tide was out; and all 
along shore the ocean was very calm and 
gentle, save where, at the base of a long, 
rocky reef, dangerous always to the mariner 
on that coast, it broke with a whirling, eddy- 
ing flow, that sounded up distinctly to Mar- 
garet’s ears, and enticed her towardsit. And 
so she walked down the beach, and over the 
rocks, until she gained the outermost one, 
against whose base the waters washed and 
eddied constantly. 

Standing there—sending her eyes abroad 
over the waves growing dusky with the fall- 
ing twilight, dimly discerning the white-sailed 
vessels riding in the offing, then bringing her 
vision back to the waters curling at her feet— 
Margaret involuntarily murmured those lines 
of Tennyson :— 

“ Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 


And I would that my heart could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 


‘* When those thoughts are uttered, let me 
be the listener, dear Margaret,’’ said a voice 
behind her just as the concluding words of 
the quotation had passed her lips; and, turn- 
ing, Margaret beheld her adopted brother, 
Carl Brent, beside her. 

A faint color suffused the girl’s cheek as 
she answered: ‘‘ Your sandals must be fairy- 
shod, Carl, that you steal upon me in this 
way. But you did not stay long at the vil- 
lage to-night. I hardly expected you back 
so soon, and so came down to the beach a 
few minutes to get a breath of air. But we 
will go up to the house, now, for father bade 
me not to linger.’’ | 

‘*Not just yet. Stay a little, Margaret. I 
hurried back because I wanted to have a little 
talk with vou; and I am glad that I found 
you here. Let us'sit down a few moments, 
Margaret.’’ , 

The youth went on speaking rapidly; and 
his cheek was flushed hotly, as Margaret’s 
own had been when he suddenly appeared 
beside her. It was a sudden, impetuous 
avowal he poured forth, there, in the evening 
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shadows, with Margaret Brent and the eddy- 


ing waters for listeners—the old, old story of 


youthful love and ambition. And the girl 
beside him—how did she answerf As the 
moon sways the tides of the hungry sea, so 
her heart went out responsive to her lover’s. 

‘*Margaret,’’ said Carl, after a little pause, 
‘* Margaret, you have allowed me to tell you 
of my great love and regard for you, who are 
so much my superior. I know my presump- 
tion; but I will try to render myself worthy 
of you, and I know I can succeed. I am am- 
bitious; and your father shall yet look with 
pride upon me. I can do and dare anything, 
if I only felt sure that you loved me.’’ 

**Carl, I do love you very much,”’ said the 
girl, softly, glancing into the spirited, hand- 
some face of the youth at her side. ‘ But, 
Carl, remember I am full two years older than 
you. And perhaps you may change; you are 
going away to mingle in new scenes, and you 
may meet others. Do you know your own 
heart sufficiently yet to risk the happiness of 
both our lives upon your present decision ?’’ 

‘*Do I know my own heart, dearest Mar- 
garet ?’’ said the youth reproachfully. ‘‘ Ask 
yonder sea-bird, sweeping in from its long 
flight over the waters, if it knows its mate in 
the nest yonder in the reedy marshes ; ask the 
tides if they acknowledge not the ail-potent 
sway of the queenly moon. I know, Margaret, 
that I love and worship you now, and ever 
shall, whatever fate the years of the future 
may hold for me; and that this fate shall be 
no meagre one, I feel in my own ambitious 
heart and bounding pulses. I shall win a 
name and fame to lay at your feet in reward 
for your present condescension.”’ 

‘*Say no more, Carl,’’ replied the girl, 
trustfully. ‘‘I do not, and will never doubt 
you. And I feel sure that you will succeed 
in life, and ascend to the heights of a great 
and noble manhood; and I shall be very 
proud of you, and happy in your greatness.’’ 

‘* Dearest Margaret, your love would inspire 
me to the subjugation of the world, if I were 
a warrior like those of olden Greek days; but 
my field must lie in the world of letters, and I 
shall pass my first college year absent from 
you and this home in toiling hard in view of 
the reward that is to come with the future. 
But your father? Do you believe he will look 
favorably on a poor, ambitious boy, whom he 
has fostered beneath his roof, as the future 


husband of his only daughter? Perhaps we | 








had best not speak to him of our love until I 
have proved some claim to it by one year’s 
hard study,’’ said the youth, half regretfully. 
‘*T do not know, Carl. Father has always 
been so kind to you—and to me, too—that I 
feel almost sure he would not refuse his con- 
sent to our happiness; but perhaps it would 
be the best plan to wait until you are home 
again next year before we speak to him!”’ 
replied Margaret. ‘‘But see, Carl! It is 
going to rain, and we have been so wrapped 
up in each other, that we have not observed 
that heavy,cloud which has risen so rapidly. 
We must go home, now,’’ and the girl rose. 
‘¢ Yes—a sudden shower after this hot day. 
Come, my Maggie! Let me lift you over 
these rocks—for you can scarcely see in the 
darkness. And your father will be getting 
anxious. We will not speak to him of our 
happiness now ; but in one short year I shall 
proudly claim a right to openly love you;”’ 
and thus, impulsively, eagerly talking, the 
youth hurried his companion over the rocks, 
along the beach, and up,the path leading to 
the great house on thé cliff, while the rain 
began to fall in heavy drops, and the thunder 


began to mutter hoarsely through the cloudy 


vaults of sky. 

Let us now briefly explain who was this 
eager, ambitious youth who had thus wooed 
old Judge Brent’s only daughter. 

Ten years previous, a poor, dying widow— 
one of that class who occupy a humble rank 
in the social scale—confided her friendless, 
eight year old boy to the kind, generous 
judge’s compassion. At first, the judge be- 
thought himself only to place the lad among 
his servants, though giving him rather more 
than an ordinary hireling’s position and care ; 
but the Jad’s ambition for study arrested his 
attention, and, having no sons of his own to 
bear up his family name, he suddenly decided 
to adopt him. Thus the widow’s son was 
placed in the family of the great man of 
Newburg on a footing with his own mother- 
less daughter; he received his kind adopted 
father’s name, was sent to the village aca- 
demy, and now stood ready for the collegiate 
career upon which he was to depart next day. 

Margaret Brent was twenty, and two years 
older than Carl. She was a girl of superior 
talents, highly accomplished as well as tho- 
roughly educated ; she possessed some beauty 
of person, strict, upright principles, and a 
faithful, womanly heart. 
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Carl, as has been seen, was ambitious and 
manly beyond his years; he was also frank, 
generous, and impulsive. These latter quali- 
ties, combined with an extremely handsome 
physique, rendered him a great favorite with 
all; and there was none to whisper that his 
ambition, without the guide of true principle, 
would prove a bane instead of a curse to his 
own heart no less than to that of his benefac- 
tor’s daughter, who had, that summer night, 
intrusted it into his keeping. 


A year swung round upon its golden axis, 
with its fruity autumn, its white winter of 
rest, and its wealth of blossoms, and Carl 
came home from his first summer vacation, 
having spent the shorter intervening ones at 
college; and in the long dreary summer days 
the old life was renewed at the seaside home. 
There were pleasant rides, rambles over the 
wide beach, and sails over the broad, blue sea. 

A year of college life had improved Carl 
much, softening down what had been rough 
and brusque in his manner; but there was still 
the same impetuous, ardent nature breaking 
through, and Margaret felt glad that the old 
ways were not wholly gone, 

A month of this long summer vacation went 
by; and during this time neither Carl nor 
Margaret, happy in each other’s society, had 
spoken of their engagement to the judge. 
‘* Wait till I am about returning to college, 
Maggie; and then we will go to him and ask 
his consent. I know he will not refuse it,’’ 
said the youth. 

Then the tenor of their summer dream of 
quiet was broken up by the arrival of Carl’s 
chum, Paul Branscomb, a handsome, talented 
young man, some four years Carl’s senior. 
Branscomb had promised Carl to ‘‘ drop in 
upon him’’ some time during the vacation; 
and only needed the hospitable urging of the 
judge and his chum to induce him to linger 
a few weeks in the cool old seaside town. 
Margaret had heard much of his friend’s 
talents and worth from Carl; and she found 
him equally attractive in mind and personale. 
He was gentlemanly and polished; with a 
figure that might have been modelled after 
the Apolio of the old Greeks, and hair of a 
rich chestnut brown, which he wore in long 
waving locks, gracefally falling on his neck. 
Margaret playfully told Carl ‘‘that he re- 
minded her of portraits of the great German 
poet Schiller.’’ His manner possessed more 
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natural grace and ease than Carl’s, and be- 
spoke the early influences of a whole life sur- 
rounded by refinement, wealth, and culture ; 
yet Margaret would not have exchanged her 
lover’s impetuous, rugged nature, for all the 
polish of this gentleman who was never be- 
trayed from his graceful ease and self-posses- 
sion. 

Branscomb’s home lay in the interior of 
one of the Middle States, where the breeze 
blew warmer, tempered by the heats of the 
near southland; hence this quiet home, in 
the old town by the Atlantic, would have 
possessed a singular fascination for him, had 
not Carl’s companionship and the society of 
his fair adopted sister given added charms to 
it. So the purposed visit of a few weeks was 
lengthened into the remnant of the long 
vacation, and the two friends returned to col- 
lege in company. Carl found no leisure to 
speak tu the judge concerning the relation he 
secretly occupied to Margaret; each agreeing 
that the future would hold a better time for 
this avowal, when Carl had mounted another 
round on the ladder of ambitious study. 

When the ensuing short spring vacation 
came, Carl wrote that he had accepted his 
chum’s invitation to visit his home, and his 
letter was replete with anticipations of the 
appreaching pleasure. Margaret checked the 
rising throb of disappointment, for she had 
hoped he would run down to Newburg; and 
replied: ‘Go, by all means, Carl. We should 
be very selfish to wish to deprive you of the 
change; besides, we shall one day have you 
with us entirely.’’ For, as Carl had entered 
college as sophomore, he was to graduate 
with his third year, and then return home to 
study law with the old judge. 

And so Carl accompanied his chum to his 
home of wealth and luxury. True, his visit 
was short, but it was sufficiently long to plant 
the seeds of discomfort, not to call it by the 
stronger name of jealousy, in Margaret’s heart. 
He meant to give no pang when he wrote of 
the pride, beauty, and accomplishments of 
Paul Branscomb’s elder sister Marie, or the 
grace and playfulness of the young Julia; but 
every word stung Margaret tothe quick. ‘He 
is drawing a comparison between us,’’ she 
mentally said; and then she checked herself, 
and cried, ‘‘I am jealous and foolish, and I 
will guard against it. I live here so quiet 
and secluded, that I am getting infected with 
all sorts of nervous fancies. I am glad Carl 
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has found new friends to enjoy himself with.” 
Bat she could not refrain from lingering over 
these letters, and part'cularly one sentence, 
which followed a somewhat lengthy descrip- 
tion of Branscomb’s sisters. ‘‘ Paul’s family 
live in more style than we ever dreamed of at 
Newburg, and we are the ‘ great folks’ of the 
old town, you know, Maggie. And I must 
confess that I enjoy it exceedingly. It is 
something—a great deal, to my mind—to be 
surrounded by all that is elegant and luxu- 
rious in life; and I have made my decision 
that when we have a home of our own, dear 
Maggie, it tnust be just such a one as Paul 
and his sisters live in. You see 1 am getting 
ambitious, dearest; but you remember you 
have often praised this very quality, and so I 
know you will not chide it now.”’ 

It was true that Margaret had taken pride 
in this very attribute of her lover’s; but some- 
how it made her very uncomfortable now, for, 
with womanly forcasting, she began to see 
that a very long time might elapse before the 
dreams of that impetuous nature might be 
realized, and she felt that she conld be con- 
tent with less than he had mapped out as 
necessary to their happiness. 

Another year passed; and when college 
Commencement arrived, Judge Brent and 
his daughter went thither to witness Carl’s 
graduation. He had studied hard, and with 
success, winning the highest honors of his 
class; and when the white-haired old gentle- 
man listened to the eloquent Valedictory, 
he could hardly realize that this was the 
poor, friendless. youth whom he had brought 
up from humble rank to his preset position; 
while Margaret’s heart swelled with womanly 
pride as she thought, ‘‘ He is mine—and his 
love is a treasure.”’ 

After the exercises of the day were over, 
and as soon as Carl could extricate himself 
from the crowds of congratulatory admirers 
who surrounded him, he hastened to his 
friends. Then Margaret noticed, for the first 
time, that Paul Branscomb and two young 
ladies had joined him; and another glance 
convinced him that these were Paul’s sisters. 
The group came up; and, with a flush of 
gratification and excitement, Carl presented 
them to his father and sister. Margaret saw 
that Marie Branscomb was taller and more 
slender than herself, very elegant and stylish 
in mien and dress, and she fancied that a 
natural hauter pervaded her manner. Julia, 








the younger, fifteen-year old sister, was a 
rosy, laughing fhing, who attracted love at a 
first glance. 

**T have heard much of you, Miss Brent, 
from my brother Paul, who once visited your 
sea-washed town, and sent me such glowing 
accounts as made me quite desirous of seeing 
both you and it,’’ said Marie, as she acknow- 
ledged the introduction. ‘‘And I think I can 
understand now why your brother was so 
chary of mention of his lovely sister.’’ 

The lady’s tone and look savored of compli- 
ment, but they did not fail to render Margaret 
secretly uncomfortable, though she replied, 
politely :— 

‘*And I am very happy to meet you, Miss 
Branscomb.”’ 

And then she turned to reply to the warm 
greeting of the childlike Julia, who cried, 
“Oh, Iam delighted to know you at last, Miss 
Brent I mean—for I have heard 
brother Paul praise you so much, that I am 
already in love with you !”’ 

“IT did not know that I had such a warm 
admirer present,’’ replied Margaret lightly 
and laughingly; but, under the cover of her 
words, she concealed a lurking sarcasm, for 
she had felt hurt beyond expression by Marie 
Branscomb’s words—‘‘ Your brother was so 
chary of mention of his sister.”’ 

But presently that mood passed, for Carl 
was all animation; and, looking upon his 
flushed face, ard feeling the warm clasp of 
his hand, she crowded down her momentary 
pique, and mentally murmuring ‘I have 
imagined it all; he intended it only as a 
delicate guarding of his home from the com- 
ment of strangers !’’ she surrendered herself 
to the triumph of the occasion, and, leaning 
on Carl’s arm, walked proudly from the halls 
of old Harvard. : 

Thus the young graduate left the scene of 
his well-worn laurels; and with the family 
who returned to Newburg went also Paul 
Branscomb and his sisters, who had accepted 
Judge and Margaret Brent’s polite invita- 
tion to spend a few weeks with them. That 
this was an appreciated pleasure to Paul 
may be inferred from the fact that he had 
conceived a sincere admiration for his chum’s 
sister during his last year’s visit; while 
Carl’s heart secretly throbbed with joy at the 
thought that he might cultivate the further 
acquaintance of the elegant Marie in the 
freedom of his own pleasant home in that 





Maggie, 
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beautiful summer time by the sea. And 
Margaret? Well, the proposition to invite 
‘*Carl’s friends’? home with them had first 
emanated from her father, hence she must 
fain seem to fall in with it. Andso the whole 
_ party went into Boston that night, and on the 
following day went down to Newburg. 

That was not an idle, though a sultry sum- 
mer month, that followed at the sea-shore. 
It was crowded with walks, drives, boat rides, 
and country excursions; and in each and all 
Margaret Brent was mover and director, as 
became the hospitable hostess catering for 
the amusement of her guests. 

But all this time, while Carl was active and 
solicitous for the entertainment of their visit- 
ors, Margaret found herself growing second 
in his attentions. fhe perceived how he 
hung over Marie at the piano; how he re- 
served for her the best seat in boat or car- 
riage; how he lingered by her side in the 
garden or upon the beach; she saw all this, 
and yet she excused all, saying, ‘‘She is our 
guest, and Carl is trying to render her visit 
agreeable.’’ And yet she was very unhappy. 

It had been a great mistake when Margaret 
consented to Carl’s plan to keep their be- 
trothal a secret from her father. Both had 
thought it for the best then, but the lapse of 
time had proved the falsity of such doctrine. 
Now, this fact was giving Margaret much 
uneasiness ; and Carl, who had proposed it at 
first, thinking only of his own inferiority in 
position to his patron’s daughter, was dimly 
beginning to experience emotions of relief at 
the freedom thus given to his restless, ambi- 
tious nature. 

One moonlit evening, late in August, Mar- 
garet and Marie Branscomb found themselves 
wandering together on the beach. Marie 
evidently sought this interview alone with 
~ her hostess ; for when her sister Julia would 
have joined them, she sent her back to the 
house, saying, laughingly: ‘‘Go and keep 
the judge company till the young gentlemen 
return from town. Margaret and I can get 
along very well without you!’’ 

Slowly the two girls walked down the 
sands; Margaret striving to throw off the 
painful oppression that brooded over her, but 
her guest was im unwontedly high spirits 
that evening. At length, as they neared the 
long reef around which the water eddied, 
Marie exclaimed: ‘‘Come, Margaret, let us 
sit down on the rocks yonder. The evening 





is aelightful—and I have a little story I want 
to tell you before I leave Newburg, for you 
know we are talking of returning home 
shortly.’’ 

Margaret followed her to the seat selected 
on the huge rock whose base was washed 
softly with the tide; and as she sat down, 
the thought came over her that this was the 
very spot where, but little more than three 
years before, Carl had sat beside her that 
evening when he won her love promise, and 
a half shudder came over her lest this beau- 
tiful girl had won that love away from her 
keeping. Her fears were prophetic. 

‘*Maggie,’’ began Marie, caressingly—and 
her companion almost hated her at that 
moment—*‘‘ Maggie, dear, you have perhaps 
guessed what this secret is I want to tell you, 
for you must have noticed your brother’s 
manner toward me. And perhaps you have 
seen that he loves me ?’’ 

Margaret Brent, half prepared as she was, 
could not help starting and uttering a little 
gasping cry when the thunderbolt fell. 

** Ah! you have not noticed it then? And 
I have been just the least bit vain in sup- 
posing all of you saw it—though Julia began 
teasing me about my admirer as long ago as 
last year, when he paid that little visit at our 
house with brother Paul, you remember. But 
Iam determined to make a confidante of you 
sooner than Carl can get an opportunity to do 
so. He spoke to me of his feelings last 
night—you know we were out riding horse- 
back together; but I was a little perverse 
and wilful, as I am apt to be at times, my 
dear, and didn’t give the gentleman so prompt 
an answer as he seemed to desire, because I 


- was almost angry at something he told me; 


for, in the same breath in which he confessed 
that he adored me, he also confessed that he 
was half bound toanother. And sol resolved 
to punish him a little, you see. Not that I 
fear any boyish promise he may have ever 
given, you know, for of course he couldn’t 
have known his own mind then; but | want 
to get the girl’s name, and so tease him well 
before I give him any answer. And of course 
you know who it is, Maggie ?’’ 

Margaret Brent sat silent. A dim, benumb- 
ing ache held her heart, succeeding the sharp 
pang which had cut it through at first. Then 
a fine scorn rose up for both the false lover 
and the woman at her side who could pour 
out such plans to any listener. 
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Miss Branscomb waited some moments, and 
then said, with some pique :— 

“T thought you could enlighten me, Mar- 
garet, or I should not have troubled you with 
my confidence.’’ 

‘Oh, it is a ‘confidence’ I shall not betray, 
I assure you; butI cannot give you the name 
of Carl’s former fancy. But this I will say: I 
do not think he can have loved her very 
strongly, and her charms have no chance 
before your own,”’ replied Margaret, with her 
hand over her bleeding heart. ‘‘I suppose 
you love Carl?’’ she added, calmly, forcing 
her white face to turn toward that woman 
whose words had stabbed her there in the 
pale moonlight. ‘‘ You love him, and will 
accept him, after you have punished him suf- 
ficiently for ever daring to think of another ?”’ 

‘Oh, as to that, I must confess I have 
found your brother fascinating, Margaret. He 
is very ambitious and aspiring, and hand- 
some enough to suit my fastidious taste; and 
all these qualities Marie Branscomb would 
have in her husband. I must acknowledge 
that I am a great lover of distinction; and 
have o}.en wished that we could have noble- 
men in this country instead of plain repub- 
licans.”’ 

‘*If so, Carl would be a marquis, and you 
a marchioness, I presume ?’’ said Margaret, 
scornfally. 

‘‘Ah, now I have offended your Puritan 
taste, little sister Margaret!’’ replied Miss 
Branscomb, with a caress from which her 
companion shrank. ‘‘I am sure your hand- 
some distingué brother is worthy of the former 
rank, whatever J might attain.’’ 

Margaret made no reply—for her brain was 
whirling with contending emotions. Should 
she tell this proud, elegant lady, that the 
lover she had won was but the son of her 
father’s bounty? the orphan of an humble 
widow, rescued from a place among the lowly, 
and brought up to his present position by 
charity? Should she confess herself his affi- 
anced wife for the three past years ? how he 
had crept up to her level, and then pushed 
her aside as the stepping-stone to another? 
Never! Margaret’s heart was proud as it had 
been loving. She only rose quietly, saying, 
‘tI thank you for your confidence, Miss Brans- 
comb; and I hope you will make Carl happy. 
Let us go in now.”’ 

Hurrying over the reef, they met Carl and 
Paul Branscomb coming in quest of them. 
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‘* Ah, the truants are found!’’ said the for- 
mer, holdigg forth his hand to assist them 
over the rocks—his adopted sister first, for 
she had hastened on foremost, wildly eager 
to get clear of the spot. 

‘*Why, Margaret, how cold your hands are! 
You are ill! Your face is ghastly white!’’ 
he exclaimed. 

*Itis nothing; but I am cold—very cold!’’ 
she replied, shiveringly, turning to take 
Paul’s proffered arm. ? 

‘*Tt is chilly down here on the rocks. You 
have lingered too long in this strong sea- 
breeze,’’ replied Carl; but, though his words 
were to his adopted sister, his looks were for 
Marie Branscomb, whose hand he had drawn 
within his arm. 

In the white moonlight Margaret walked up 
from the sands, hearing, like those who wan- 
der in their sleep, words falling dimly on her 
ear; and oaly when she neared the house did 
she become conscious that her companion 
was telling her he loved her. 

‘*But you do not answer. Have I offended 
you?’’ asked Paul Branscomb, in a disap- 
pointed tone. ‘* Will you not speak, Miss 
Brent—Margaret ?’’ 

‘Offended? Oh, no! But I will tell you 
some other time. I am very grateful, believe 
me!’’ she said, mechanically, and in a chill, 
dreary way; then she steadied her feet to 
walk up the staircase to her own room; while, 
half piqued at her abrupt leave, Branscomb 
joined his younger sister and the old judge in 
the parlor. 

A half hour later, after reappearing below 
for a few moments to excuse herself to the 
trio still occupying the parlor, on the plea of 
giving directions concerning breakfast, Mar- 
garet returned to her chamber. Locking the 
door, she threw herself in a seat at an open 
window and leaned her aching head upon her 
hands. But, hardly had she taken this atti- 
tude, ere voices floated up from below; and, 
before she could stir from the spot, she found 
herself a listener to a conversation that floated 
up in the quiet of the night from the garden, 
where Carl and Marie were walking. 

“IT tell you, Marie, it was a foolish, boyish 
promise!’’ said Carl, passionately. ‘And 
you say she was calm as possible when you 
told her to-night, and so of course she does 
not mean to break. her heart for me. I know 
Margaret’s nature; she is one of the placid 
kind—a dear, good girl, aad the best sister 
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in the world, and I owe her everything; but, 
after all, she would be just as happy—hap- 
pier, I doubt not—with another man. And 
you say just what I’ve been seeing for myself 
for some time, too—Paul loves her.”’ 

‘*He never told meso; but I fancy I am 
not mistaken in supposing that this feeling 
exists,’’ replied Marie. 

‘Well, there isn’t another man on earth 
who is worthy of her. And he is nearer her 
age, too—for Margaret is two years older than 
I, you know, Marie. 
garet does not love me beyond a sister; and 
this will make it easier to break with her. I 
am glad I know this; for I must confess my 


9? 


But you are sure Mar- 


conscience has troubled me somewhat since I 
first saw and began to love you, darling. But 
it will all come right now Paul loves Margaret; 
and she has seemed to accept his attentions, 
so I shall keep her as my double sister. How 
beautiful the night is, dearest Marie, now I 
have got over this trouble about Margaret, and 
know that you love me!”’ 

All this was borne up to the ears of the girl 
sitting at the window above them, riveted to 
the spot as by iron fetters, her feet powerless 
to carry her beyond the range of their voices. 
To describe the night that followed would be 
impossible. Margaret herself knew not how 
its anguished hours dragged by for her; she 
still sat, stunned and paralyzed, where she 
had heard Carl’s cruel renunciation of her 
love float up to her ears. But with the gray 
morning light a tremor shook her frame; 
and she started up, and, going to the mirror, 
smoothed out her long hair and rearranged 
her dress, saying: ‘‘They shall not see me 
thus, for I would escape the humiliation of 
their pity. I will go down to the beach, and 
the morning wind will call back a little life to 
these pale cheeks and baggard eyes.”’ 

In the gray early morning she stood upon 
the wet sands. The tide had turned, and the 
beach was strewn with trailing seaweed, mat- 
ted with snail-shells and the debris of old 
ocean’s bed cast up by Neptune’s capricious 
hand. When, later, the sunrise should send 
long lines of light over the waves, bathing all 
in a roseate glow, this scene would be very 
lovely; but now, all was dreary, misty, and 
barren, like her own troubled breast. 

**The tide is going out—and so the tide of 
Hope is ebbing from my heart. The beach 
stretches away gray and cold—and so my life 
lies gray and chill before me. O Carl, Carl, 





on yonder rocks you uttered the vows of a 
boy, it was a woman who listened. You said 
truly last night that ‘I was older than you.’ 
I am older, in very truth, in the ages of an- 
guish I have endured since I walked these 
sands yesternight!’’ and so, murmuring her 
sorrow to the rippling sea, Margaret strolled 
slowly along in the morning twilight. 

It was long past sunrise when Margaret re- 
turned tothe house. Inthe brier-edged path 
leading up from the beach, she suddenly came 
face to face with Carl. There was a little 


embarrassment in the young man’s manner ; 
but Margaret was calm, and no trace of her 
night’s anguish remained to tell the tale of 


her suffering. It was not like Carl to delay 
long the object for which he had sought her, 
especially now he thought that Margaret cared 
for him so little as Marie Branscomb had re- 
presented to him; and yet he hesitated how 
to address her. Whether or not she loved 
him, it did not excuse his own fickleness in 
the least; and he felt this as he had never 
felt it before. 

‘*Margaret, I saw you down on the beach, 
and I wanted to speak with you. I have 
been meaning to for several days’’—but here 
he hesitated. 

‘¢Say no more, Carl. I know all you would 
say,’’ said Margaret, gravely, yet calmly. 
‘We will be brother and sister to each other, 
as you wish.” 

‘*Oh, how happy you have made me, Mar- 
garet!’’ and he took her hand in his, forget- 
ting quite that this eagerness might give her 
intensest pain. But in a moment he seemed 
to realize it, for he added, a little uneasily : 
‘€You are quite sure that you do not love me, 
and that I have not given you pain, Mar- 
garet ?”’ 

The girl smiled a little—faintly, wearily— 
for she bethought her that this question, at 
this late hour, had something of selfishness 
in it. 

** Let us say no more, Carl,’’ she answered. 
‘*T think it a great deal better as it is.’’ 

Not another word was spoken as the two 
walked up to the house. On the piazza they 
met Paul Branscomb with hat in hand. 

‘*Good-morning! You have had an early 
stroll !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*Yes, I met Margaret in the path. And 
such a race as she has led me up to the house ! 
I expect there is something new in the culin- 
ary line which Phebe cannot concoct without 
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her mistress’ direction. Come, Paul, you and 
I will go down to the sea and sharpen up our 
appetites to do justice to our breakfast !’’ 

Carl spoke volubly; but he felt far from 
being at ease as he left Margaret at the door. 

That afternoon, in the parlor whither she 
summoned him, Margaret gave Paul Brans- 
comb a kindly yet decided negative to his 
suit. And he was too gentlemanly and honor- 
able to refuse to receive it in any other than 
the spirit in which she gave it. 

‘*Though I have failed to win your love, 
Miss Brent, let me retain your friendship. 
Had I possessed the qualities necessary to 
your life-happiness, my own would have been 
enhanced ; but I will not pain you by urging 
what is unalterable. I shall leave your plea- 
sant home to-morrow, and shortly set out ona 
tour of foreign travel; and I would bear with 
me the remembrance of your friendly regard.”’ 

Margaret frankly gave him her hand, say- 
ing, in a tremulous tone :— 

‘IT thank you sincerely for your kindness 
and consideration, Mr. Branscomb. Would 
it were possible that I might bestow on you 
a warmer sentiment; but be assured that my 
poor friendship shall ever be yours, and my 
best wishes will follow you through all your 
future.’’ 

Two days later, the guests had departed 
from the seaside mansion— Carl accompanying 
the Branscombs home, to reraain until they 
sailed for Europe the first of October, for the 
whole family were to go abroad. At that 
time he returned to Newburg again, and com- 
menced the study of his profession with his 
adopted father; and Margaret, settling her- 
self to her olden sisterly relation toward Carl, 
was outwardly calm and happy, and went 
about her customary home-life as in the days 
of that long-gone past ere he had left them 
for his college career. 

Nearly a year had passed to the denizens 
of the old mansion by the sea, when Carl one 
evening burst excitedly into the parlor where 
Margaret sat sewing yuietly, and flung a letter 
into her lap. 

‘*Read that, Margaret! It is a charming 
specimen of womanly faith and honor. Yes, 
read it, I say; and if you have a particle of 
malice in your nature, you will not be sorry 
to find yourself avenged!’’? he exclaimed, 
recklessly and sarcastically, flinging himself 
on the lounge, and burying his face among 
the cushions. 
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Margaret, startled from the gravity which 
had become her second nature, felt the hot, 
indignant blood surge up to her cheek and 
brow as she opened this letter, which bore a 
foreign post-mark, and read as follows :— 


‘‘Prrenp Cart: You are doubtless expect- 
ing us home shortly; but Paul and I have 
decided to remain abroad another year. And 
I feel it my duty to write you that which, for 
some time, has been forced upon my mind— 
that the engagement we entered into while I 
was on a visit to your home, was a hasty and 
premature one. I should be sorry to think 
this decision would give you pain; but, con- 
sidering our brief acquaintance, I cannot 
suppose this will be the case; besides, I ima- 
gine I know a little of your nature, and, as | 
was not your first fancy d’amour, I trust you 
will not mourn forme. Please make my re- 
gards to your good sister Margaret; and, 
hoping you will allow me to retain your kind 
regard, I remain, ever sincerely, 

‘Your friend, Marie Branscoms.”’ 


There was a half pitying and half scornful 
expression in Margaret’s eyes as she looked 
up from reading this heartless letter to the 
mortified, rejected lover. Scarcely a year 
had elapsed since she had suffered, and more 
deeply than ever Carl could, for hers had 
beer the one true love of her life, while his 
had been the wildly ambitious dream of one 
short twelvemonth. Yet she said kindly :— 

‘*T am sorry for you, Carl; but she is un- 
worthy of you. And it is better to learn this 
lesson in time.’’ 

**In time!’’ Did Margaret intend any re- 
proach in her words? No. She was not 
thinking of the very cavalier reference to that 
olden relation between Carl and herself in 
Miss Branscomb’s cruel note: her only desire 
was to soften this blow to him. 

‘* Margaret, I know I have no right to your 
sympathy—you, of all women in the world 
whom I have wronged so!’’ broke out the 
young man, a tide of crimson surging over his 
face. 

**Carl, I am your sister always; and as 
such you have the right you would deny. 
And I thank you for the confidence which 
brings you to me in your trouble. You will 
read Miss Branscomb’s letter more calmly in 
a few days.’’ 

‘““Was Margaret speaking from her own 
experience? Did people get over such expe- 
riences so easily ?”’ Carl could not help asking 
himself, as, a few hours later, he sat moodily 
in the law-office, brooding over the memory 
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of the false girl who had so heartlessly jilted 
him. Certainly her words and manner would 
have led to such a conclusion; but well is it 
that hearts are not always written out on 
faces, and calm utterances may often veil a 
tide of turbulent feeling beneath. 

Following that blow which fell sharply on 
Carl Brent’s high-spirited, ambitious nature, 
passed another year, which glided by calmly 
and uneventfully at Newburg. At its expir- 
ation he was surprised to find that he was 
not so miserable as he had thought to be; 
that life held much that was consoling for him 
yet; and all this he owed to the unselfish 
sister who had, by her kind efforts, won him 
back to his olden self again. He even began 
to hope that, in time, he might win back all 
that he had lost in the noble love which, he 
now felt, had been a prize he never valued 
aright. 

And Margaret? Ah, the heart of woman is 
ever forgiving and trusting; and sweet dreams 
again began to nestle in her breast. And so 
at length Carl spoke of his latest, best love; 
and Margaret forgave the past; and the old 
judge, delighted at this consummation of the 
plans of his heart, gave his sanction to their 
renewed engagement. 

A happy autumn and winter went by; and 
March came, with its wild equinoctial gale. 
There had been many wrecks of late off the 
Newburg coast; and one morning the old 
town was startled by the report of minute 
guns from a ship in distress, and the pitiful 
story ran from lip to lip of the vessel that lay 
below on the jagged reef. Half the inhabit- 
ants were immediately down on the beach 
where the wild storm was driving in the surf 
with a noise lise thunder; and the hardy 
fishermen were lowering their boats into the 
breakers. 

Two hours went by, during which time 
every boat which had endeavored to gain the 
reef had been hurled back, with its half- 
drowned inmates, upon the cold hard beach ; 
and then came the fearful cry that the vessel 
was breaking up. Now the fishermen stood 
ready to rescue any whom the rolling surf 
might fling shoreward, and again their boats 
were launched. 

With the crowd who had come down to the 
beach stood Margaret Brent, with her ample 
waterproof cloak protecting her from the 
driving rain; while Carl, all energy and 
daring, was foremost among the sailors and 





fishermen who were endeavoring to rescue the 
passengers of the doomed vessel. 

And now the horrors of the shipwreck cul- 
minated. Body after body came in on the 
tremendous surf, sometimes borne to the 
grasp of the boatmen, but oftener snatched 
back by the swift undertow to the maw of the 
hungry sea. 

Every house near the shore was opened for 
the reception of the rescued; and Carl was 
busy in directing the removal of some to his 
adopted father’s, when suddenly turning to 
look upon a pair who, clasped in each other’s 
arms, were cast up at his feet, he grew pale 
as death, ejaculating :— 

‘*My God! Paul and Marie !”’ 

In a minute more Margaret was beside him ; 
and as she looked upon the pale, wet faces 
of these two, a cold shiver ran through her 
heart. Were they dead? Had her rejection 
of Paul Branscomb driven him to a foreign 
land—and had the cruel sea cast him lifeless 
at her feet, to reproach her evermore? And 
Carl, too, was fearfully agitated; but this 
was no time to think of aught but the resto- 
ration of the half-drowned pair, who were 
immediately carried to the house. 

Weeks followed after the wreck of that proud 
government sailing vessel from foreign shores 
off the Newburg coast. Many lifeless bodies 
had been washed up long after the fierce 
equinoctial storm had spent its fury, and such 
found decent burial, or were reclaimed by 
their friends; while all those who survived 
the peril of the wreck had returned to their 
homes save Paul Branscomb and his sister 
Marie, who still lingered in the mansion of 
Judge Brent; for Marie had, for some time, 
lain ill from the chill and exposure of the 
occasion. But now she was fast convalescing ; 
her old spirits were returning with her bloom ; 
yet still she lingered. Why did she not 
depart from the presence of that man near 
whom she, of all, ought not to linger? 

Who that has ever witnessed the tactics of 
a thoroughly heartless flirt—a woman, vain, 
ambitious, capricious, and fickle—need won- 
der at her conduct? Marie Branscomb had 
been flattered by the admiration of the hand- 
some, aspiring young collegian; she had even 
fancied herself in love with him; but she 
bad not serupled to cast him off for the wealthy 
and titled suitor she met abroad. And now, 
though she had been less than woman if she 
had not felt emotions of gratitude to the man 
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wko, with his own hands, had drawn her 
from the cruel surf, and though she found it 
very pleasant to linger in his home receiving 
his attentions, she did not hesitate to try her 
coquettish arts upon him anew. Not that this 
vain, cruel beauty repented her past conduct, 
or intended to accept Carl Brent. Ohno; for 
she expected her titled afiancée from England 
in the following autumn, and to return with 
him a bride; but admiration was so much a 
passion with the heartless girl that pour passer 
le temps Carl was to be trifled with anew. 
And how could Margaret—almost maddened 
by her jealous fears, and mistaking the polite 
attentions of the host for a warmer feeling 
renewed for their artful and beautiful guest— 
reason calmly and dispassionately? She did 
not: she asked herself, bitterly, ‘‘Am I to 
live over again what they once made me 
suffer???’ And so she came to a sudden de- 
cision, born of her jealous, exacting love; 
and without waiting, this time, to assure her- 
self that Carl might not be falling readily 
iuto the toils of the beautiful temptress, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘I hold the power in my own 
hands now, and I will turn back upon him 


what he once meted out tome! This is my 
decision.’’ 
But Carl? Did he bend again at the shrine 


of the beautiful coquette? Not in his very 
heart; but it cannot be denied that it gave 
him strange pleasure to behold that haughty 
woman grow submissive and pliant at his 
approach, and to note how the fascinating 
polish she had acquired in the Old World 
circles was held out to him as a bait—and so 
he was not so careful of his conduct as he 
might have been, until he was awakened by 
his decided and unequivocal dismissal by 
Margaret. 

‘*Carl, I see how it is. You wish to be 
free, and return to your old allegiance again. 
You are like the moth that hovers around the 
blaze of the candle; and I will not bear this 
treatment !’’ said the girl. ‘‘Take back your 
ring—and never, never speak to me of your 
wavering, vascillating affection again—for 
Margaret Brent will share no divided heart !’’ 
she said, with firmness in her tones. 

‘*You mistake me, indeed you do! Listen, 
Margaret!’’ began Carl, but she would not 
listen; for ‘‘ trifles light as air’? had become, 
to her heart, ‘‘ confirmation strong ;’’ and she 
honestly believed that this step was rendered 
imperative. 
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And so they parted for the second time; 
and Margaret adhered firmly to the role she 
had marked out, and announced to her father 
that her engagement was at an end the day 
following the departure of their guests, for 
Paul and Marie now brought their stay at 
Newburg to a close. 

Judge Brent looked at his daughter in sur- 
prise; but upon her assuring him that it was 
her own wish that dictated the decision, and 
that she had the fullest reason to believe it 
suited Carl equally well, he could say nothing, 
save to utter a sigh at this disappointment of 
his fondest plan. 

‘* And now,’’ said Margaret, to herself, ‘‘I 
will walk in the path I have marked out, and 
no power on earth shall turn me fromit. Let 
Carl’s restless, unstable nature suffice unto 
himself. I have been humbled sufficiently ; 
and I will listen to no excuse he would thrust 
upon me.”’ 

But if Margaret expected Carl would attempt 
to turn her from the position she had taken, 
she was destined to be disappointed; for he 
maintained a respectful reserve during the 
few weeks he remained at home, and then 
bade her a calmly kind adieu, and left New- 
burg for the city, where he was to attend the 
law school for the last course of lectures. 

And Margaret settled down into a sort of 
proud, apathetic, forced calm, which she mis- 
took for growing indifference. 

‘*When we meet again, he will probably 
be under the spell of some other lady, if 
Marie Branscomb should choose to jilt him 
now she has brought him to her feet a second 
time !’’ she muttered, scornfully. 

Four years later, in the city where he had 
taken up the practice of his profession, Carl 
Brent received the following telegram :— 

“Come to Newburg immediately. Father 
is very ill—perhaps dying. MARGARET.”’ 

‘¢She does not say ‘come home,’’’ said the 
lawyer, bitterly, ‘‘ but I will go, if only for 
the love I bear him who has so. nobly stood 
in the relation of father to me,’’ and he thrust 
aside the papers of an important law case 
pending the court then in session, and left 
his office. 

At the close of the following day he stood 
beside the bed of the old judge, who lay 
stricken down by apoplexy. Thus had he 
lain insensible from the time of the stroke, 
until this present hour, when reason and 
speech both returned to illumine the life that 
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must soon go out in death to be rekindled be- 
yond the tomb. 

Margaret was at her post of filial duty— 
calm and tearless, though her heart was well- 
nigh rent; and, just as the sands of his life 
were ebbing out, the old judge took her cold 
hand, and, placing it within his adopted son’s, 
said feebly, but with an expressive look :— 

‘fT leave you to console each other, my 
children.”’ 

‘*My father—my more than benefactor— 
believe me, Margaret’s happiness shall be 
held dearer to me than my own!’’ responded 
Carl, solemnly. 

The eyes of the dying man roved from one 
to the other with a wistful glance, and he 
murmured, ‘‘Oh, if it could be so, I should 
die happier !’’ 

Both understood the wish thus partially ex- 
pressed; and Carl eageriy exclaimed, ‘‘ There 
is nothing you could desire connected with 
our future, but it would give me happiness to 
fulfil, my dear father!’’ and then he looked 
as eagerly, and with a yearning expression, 
towards his companion by the bedside. 

And Marzaret—with her dear father’s 
breath fluttering on his lips, how could she 
refuse him any request? Her cheek grew 
paler, and the hand more chill she laid in 
Carl’s extended one: but his own closed with 
a firm pressure over it, and the feeble, nerve- 
less one of the dying clasped them both ere 
Judge Brent lay dead upon his pillows. 

Margaret found Carl very kind and unre- 
mitting in his attentions after her father was 
gone. In the settlement of the affairs that 
devolved upon them, she found him invalu- 
able as a counsellor; and all that a kind 
friend, a tender brother, or a devoted lover 
could be, he was in this time of trial to her 
poor, orphaned heart. But her manner to 
him was that of a sister’s only. True, she 
intended, when the time came, to redeem the 
sacred promise which she had given the 
dead; but, meantime, she gave Carl no clue 
to her heart. 

With her trials, and the guarded, reticent 
life she had lived those last four years, Mar- 
garet ha@ grown so grave and undemonstra- 
tive that one would have said she was like a 
statue, which could never be awakened from 
its frozen, marble sleep. 

Carl did not return to the distant city, save 
to draw his business there to a close; for he 
had announced his determination to remain 
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at Newburg, and assume the practice of the 
departed judge. And there his old friend 
Paul Branscomb found him, six months after 
the shadow of loss had fallen over the seaside 
mansion. 

Paul—always straightforward, frank, and 
honorable, as his sister Marie was vain and 
capricious—brought them news of his family. 
Marie had just resailed for England, after a 
home visit with her titled husband, whom 
she had married three years before; Julia— 
gay, affectionate, and impulsive as ever—was 
just wedded to the man worthy her choice ; 
and—in a happy voice he told this—he was 
shortly to lead to the altar one who had con- 
sented to bless his future with her love. 

And Carl listened calmly, and offered 
friendly congratulations; while Margaret, 
who had ever appreciated the worth of Paul, 
expressed her satisfaction that he had, at 
length, found the companion who could bring 
him happiness. : 

During, that visit of Paul’s, all the old 
friendly intimacy, heightened by increasing 
recognition of each other’s true character, 
sprang up between Margaret and her guest. 
Each felt that they could act themselves fully 
and freely, now that all restraint between them 
was removed; and Paul, who, with intuitive 
pereeption, saw the state of affairs between 
his friends, one day said to her :— 

‘¢ You will not think me intrusive, Margaret, 
if I offer a word in behalf of Carl. Are you 
quite sure, my dear friend, that you are doing 
him justice by your unvarying life of calm 
conduct towards him ?’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Paul!’’ asked the 
girl, though her flushing cheek told that she 
fully understood him. 

‘* Only this,’? answered Paul, kindly. ‘‘ You 
know, Margaret, that you and Carl are the two 
dearest friends I have; and it pains me inex- 
pressibly that you should go on misunder- 
standing each other in this way. Carl loves 
you truly and devotedly; and I believe you 
do him, and that this feeling has existed for 
years, despite that unhappy interruption my 
capricious sister Marie gave it. And it is this 
I would complain of, Margaret—that you, 
usually so just and generous, have not yet 
forgiven Carl for that affair, when I know that 
he, long ago, sincerely repented of it.’’ 

** You are frank, to say the least, Mr. Brans- 
comb,’’ said Margaret, with heightened color. 

‘I think I am just, Margaret,’? was his 
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reply, “‘and I rely upon our long friendship 
to prove that I desire your happiness.”’ 

This conversation occurred on the morning 
of the day of Paul’s departure; and that after- 
noon, in order to think over his words in calm 
solitude, Margaret left the house and strayed 
down to the beach. It was a cool, cloudy 
summer’s sunset ; and as its shadows length- 
ened, she walked on and oun, until, retracing 
her steps upon the shore, she gained the reef 
which was her favorite seat, and then she 
paused, while the gray of evening fell, and 
the cool sea-breeze fanned her heated brow. 

Sitting there, with her forehead bent on her 
hands, Margaret revolved Paul’s words. Had 
she, indeed, been suspicious and unjust! 
Had Carl, indeed, loved her through all those 


‘years; and had his passion for Marie Brans- 


comb been only a brief fascination, from which 
he would have awakened sooner or later if she 
had not so humiliated and wounded his pride 
by her cool rejection when a wealthier suitor 
appeared? And had she not been mistaken, 
in imagining that he fell, a second time, a 
victim to herlures? Surely: else, when free 
again, he would have returned to her shrine— 
and this Margaret acknowledged to herself that 
she had never heard of his doing. And then 
she suddenly remembered, with a shame she 
had never felt before, that she had refused to 
listen to any explanations when she had dis- 
missed him so curtly and coldly; and that, 
ever since their sudden re-betrothal by the 
death-bed of her father, she had afforded Carl 
no opportunity of speech concerning his former 
conduct, but had been cold and forbidding as 
an iceberg. But as Margaret sat there in the 
gray evening, she had not noticed that the 
tide had turned, and, even while she was ab- 
sorbed in thought, was creeping up around 
the outermost rock she had chosen for her 
seat; and she quite forget that the sea had a 
higher surf than usual, owing to a northeast 
storm which had prevailed, one of those wild 
storms which often creep into the heat of the 
summer-time. 

And so she lingered, unheeding the incom- 
ing tide, which was rapidly and treacherously 
ereeping up around the rocks till one could 
scarce discern their outline from the watery 
sands, until she was roused by a huge breaker 
which burst half over her and dashed the 
spray high into her face. Then, aware of 


her danger, she jumped to her feet, and turned 
to flee to the shore. 
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But what had come over the night? A 
sighing wind had sprung up; the sea was 
moaning sadly; the darkness had gathered 
deeply; a thick mist had draped both ocean 
and shore; and she could scarcely discern a 
hand’s breadth before her. And the inrush- 
ing tide—how wildly and rapidly it was sweep- 
ing up over the reef where she stood! 

She realized her danger; but she dared not 
stir, for she knew not where to step, and there 
were eddying and deepening pools around the 
bases of the rocks. Was she to perish there, 
now life had suddenly become so dear to her? 
and a call for him whom she had shunned, 
and even deubted, before, rang out wildly and 
piercingly on the thick, misty air. 

**Carl! Carl, save me!’’ rose high above 
the surging waters. 

Minutes went by that seemed like ages; 
and then she felt the chill waves curling up 
higher around her. Again she cried; but the 
wind, driving in from the sea, though it might 
have borne her ery far landward, carried no 
response back to her ears. She had taken 
her stand on the highest point of the rock; 
but now her foothold was growing slippery, 
for the tide came up stronger, until it washed 
over her ankles, then rose and rose, and the 
white spray dashed cruelly against her face. 

‘Carl! Carl! If you love me, save me! 
Oh! must I drown here in sight of home ?’’ 
again broke fearfully distinct on the air; and 
then her senses reeled—she heard not the 
loud, cheery call—‘‘Ilamhere! Courage, my 
Margaret !’’—and knew not that she had slid 
from the wet, slippery rock into her lover’s 
rescuing arms, and that she owed her life to 
the vigilant affection she had invoked. 

When Carl Brent listened, next morning, to 
Margaret’s expressions of gratitude, he did not 
fail to tell her how, often and again, during 
those last coldly painful months, he had sighed 
to be near her and share her thoughts, as he 
had sighed that preceding gray twilight, when 
from afar he watched her walking down by 
the lonely shore, whence her cry of danger 
had floated up to him in the misty darkness. 

But he did add, with a tender smile, ‘‘I am 
glad, Margaret, that it was in my power tosave 
your precious life there, on the spot where] first 
told you Iloved you. And have I not fully 
expiated the faults ofthe past? We are both 
older and wiser now—and the experiences of 
ten years have surely taught us that our 
hearts may no longer be divided.’’ 
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SOMEBODY’S DARLING. 


BY ERNEST BELL. 


Fiorrer of ribbons and glamour of lace, 
Innocent sweetness of beautiful face, 
Flashing of jewels and brightness of eye 
Tell me that somebody's darling goes by. 
Somebody, thinking the red of her lips 
The richest of rubies can never eclipse ; 
Somebody loving, who knows how to prize 
More than rare diamonds the flash of her eyes. 
Somebody loves her—Oh somebody loves 
The light of her smile, the flash of her eye; 
By flutter of ribbon and glamour of lace, 
Somebody's darling I know passeth by. 
Poorest of garments and baskets of lace, 
Life-wearied sadness of death-shadowed face, 
Want of all jewels, and dimness of eye, 
Tell me that nobody's darling goes by. 
Nobody, seeing the white of her lips; 
Nobody, fearing the coming eclipse, 
When Death sets his seal on the brow of his prize, 
And shuts out forever the light from her eyes. 
Nobody loves her—Oh nobody loves 
The light of her smile, the flash of her eye; 
By poorest of garments aud burdens of lace, 
Nobody’s darling I know passes by. 


Oh by the light on the innocent face, 
A visible sign of an inward grace ; 
Oh by the softening smile in the eyes, 
Breaking up light though the shadow there lies— 
Surely I'm thinking that somebody knows 
The life which has shadowed her faee with its woes ; 
Somebody, loving, who lightens the care 
Of the burden too heavy for her to bear. 
Somebody loves her, Oh somebody loves 
The light of her smile, the glance of her eye; 
By a beautiful peace on the death-shadowed face, 
The darling of God I know passeth by. 





A WINTER SUNSET. 
BY HENRIETTA J. MYERS. 
Aut day long the falling snow 
Has filled the air and softly clad 
The frozen earth and the leafiess trees 
Which, bare and brown, have looked so sad. 
The evergreens bent beneath the weight 
Of the dazzling burden which bore them down-~ 
And softness and beauty reigned where late 
All was dreary, and bleak, and brown. 


The wind arises as day declines, 

And battles flercely to drive away 
The rival element from the earth 

O’er which he has held full sway. 
Mimic showers fall from the trees ; 

The snowflakes in whirling legions fly ; 
As if striving to reach the clouds again ; 
They mount toward the sheltering sky. 


Through this driving mist the vivid rays 
Of the sun, as, ere sinking behind the hills, 
He breaks through the clouds which have hid so long 
The beautiful earth from his ardent gaze, 
Stream with dazzling splendor; the leaden clouds 
Roll slowly eastward, but leave a few 
Of their comrades glowing in gorgeous dyes 
Where the gold of the west melts into blue. 








I’ll gaze no longer, but turn away 

While the scene is in splendor still arrayed ; 
I will treasure it in my memory thus, 

Nor watch while the sunset glories fade. 
* A joy forever!’ on memory’s walls 

This scene shall glow in unfading light, 
Where the sunlight of pleasure softly falls 

On the picture so fair and bright. 


A CONCEIT. 
BY NEALE BERNARD. 


Sweet heart, full of love and grace, 
Thy pure spirit seems to woo me; 
Look thou full into my face, 
See how dear, love, thou art to me! 


Let me see thy soft blue eyes— 

Love-lit eyes that always charm me ; 
Hath their azure robbed the skies? 

They so thrill, and glow, and warm me! 


Put thy round white hand in mine— 
Was there e’er such tender clasping ? 
To the oak how clings the vine, 
With an instinct true and lasting. 


Ripe and sweet thy nectared lips, 
Soft thy pure ambrosial breath ; 

Like a bird thine image flits 
Round me and a blessing saith: 


Saith a blessing something thus: 
“Hers is kindred heart to thine, 
Naught can come to sever us, 
Since I am hers and she is mine!” 





Tranquiiiry.—A good man thus spoke: 
‘¢‘The sources of all pleasures are in our 
heart; he who seeks them elsewhere outrages 
the Divinity. Truth is my compass, and mod- 
eration my helm. The clouds arise and the 
clouds descend in rain without causing me 
any inquietude. When they conceal the sun 
from me by day, I try to look at the stars by 
night. Golden roofs do not keep out sleep- 
lessness and care; and were the country 
shaken by an earthquake, how easily I can 
gain my humble door! When it is very hot, 
I cool myself in the shade of a tree; and when 
it is very cold, I warm myself by working. 
Old age is coming upon me, but my children 
are young, and will repay me for what I have 
done for them. If they aiways observe truth 
and moderation, a hundred years will not cost 
them a sigh. Whatever tempests may arise, 
tranquillity is a port always open to the inno- 
cent heart. Hail, tranquillity of the soul !— 
sweet charm of life! Kings would sell their 
crowns to buy thee if they knew thy value. 
Complete thy benefits—thou hast helped me 
to live well—help me to die well.’’ 
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RINGS. 
FINGER-RINGS, WEDDING-RINGS, AND OTHER RINGS. 


Unper the Republic and the Empire the use 
of rings was regulated by laws. Pliny assures 
us that the senators at first were not allowed 
to wear the gold ring unless they had been 
ambassadors at some foreign court. Nor was 
it even allowed them to wear the gold ring 
which was given them in public, except on 
public occasions ; at other times they wore an 
iron one. And those who had a triumph 
observed the same rules. Bven the trium- 
phant general, although he rode in a golden 
chariot adorned with gems, wore an iron ring 
upon his finger. Most of the equestrian order 
wore iron rings, and senators in memory of 
their ancestors. The Jus annuli aurei became 
the height of a Roman’s ambition; and pretors 
and questors had the right of conferring the 
Jus annuli. Knights wore gold rings at one 
time, and, according to Lipsius, young knights 
were not allowed to wear them in battle, but 
the tribunes only, which order appears to have 
been given after the battle of Canna, when the 
rings of the slain knights were sent by Han- 
nibal to Carthage; but the order did not ex- 
tend tothe common soldier. Slaves and freed- 
men were allowed to wear rings of ‘iron, and 
the common people a ring of gold. Augustus 
allowed it to the liberti or freedmen; and, 
though Nero made a regulation to the con- 
trary, it was soon set aside. The ring had 
become so common that a law was made, anno 
Varro, 775, that none should wear a gold ring 
except those whose father or grandfather had 
been Jngenui, and every one having an income 
of 400 sestertia ; but this law was not long in 
force, as it was too common, that as soon as 
a knight was free he wore a gold ring; still 
this favor he was obliged to ask of the prince, 
and as such requests were daily, the law was 
abrogated by Justinianus, and every one, after 
manumission, was permitted to wear a ring. 

According to Pliny some Jiberti were allowed 
to wear silver rings, but, according to cthers, 
this is not probable. After this the use of rings 
became immoderate; persons wore them not 
only on both hands and on each finger, but 
upon each joint of each finger. One Charinus, 
according to Martial, wore daily some sixty 
rings; that is, six to every finger; and, what 
is more remarkable, he loved to sleep in them, 
as the Romans laid the ring aside at night, 
also when they bathed. 





When in mourning the ring was taken off. 
The same was done by delinquents and sup- 
plicants. There was also a difference between 
the summer (annulis estivis) and winter (annu- 
lis hibernis) ring, that worn in winter being 
the heavier. Many jokes were made about 
such rings worn by the dandies of the day. 
The summer ring, however, was distin- 
guished from the winter one in being set with 
heliotropes, opals, and various crystals, which 
glittered in the sun. Horace makes his slave 
address him at the Saturnalia— 


Lo! from three rings how Priscus plays the light; 
Now shows his naked hand, the various wight, 
With every hour a different habit wears. 


On the ring were worn gems, as already 
mentioned, or the graving of a signet, or the 
portrait of an ancestor, or parent, or friend. 
Rings were also worn from which the stone 
could be taken, and poison concealed in the 
hollow. It was with one of such rings that 
Demosthenes and Hannibal are supposed to 
have poisoned themselves. Rings had a more 
innocent use when they were exchanged be- 
tween lovers to be kissed and to be shown to 
each other; but more of these hereafter. 

The manner of wearing the ring has been 
various. Among the Hebrews, it would ap- 
pear (Jerem. xxii.), that the ring was worn 
onthe right hand. Among the Romans, before 
rings became to be adorned with stones, and 
while the graving was on the metal itself, 
every one wore them at pleasure on what hand 
and finger he pleased. When stones came to 
be added, they were worn altogether on the 
left hand ; and it would have been an excessive 
foppery to have placed them on the right. 
Pliny says, they were at first worn on the 
fourth finger; then on the second, or index ; 
then on the little finger; and at last on all the 
fingers ; except the middle one. The fourth or 
annular finger (annularis digitis), the gold fin- 
ger of the Germans, was selected for the ring, 
as being the least occupied of all the fingers, 
and where the ring was best protected from in- 
jury. Moreover, that this finger should be 
chosen for the ring according to Isodorus, 
Macrobius, and other writers, was, that from 
this finger ran a very tender nerve communi- 
cating with the heart, the seat of affection ; 
according to others, it was a vein from the 
fourth finger holding the same cordial affinity. 
Modern science has demolished this pretty 
conceit as it has a good many others. Pliny 
says the Gauls and Ancient Britons wore the 
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ring on the middle finger. 
(annulus sponsalitii), was placed by the Greeks 
and Romans by the man on the fourth finger 
of the left hand of the woman, and this prac- 
tice was followed by the Christians. Among 
the latter the thumb, forefinger, and middle 
finger were regarded as symbolical of the 
Trinity; hence in some of our ancient mar- 
riage forms, the man with his right hand 


The wedding-ring 


placed the nuptial ring first on the tip of the 
thumb of his bride saying: ‘‘In the name of 
the Father ;’’ he then placed it on the tip of 
the forefinger, saying, ‘‘and of the Son;’’ 
then likewise on the middle finger, saying, 
‘and of the Holy Ghost.’’ Finally, he slipped 
the ring upon the upper joint of the fourth 
finger, saying, ‘‘Amen.’’ And on this finger 
the ring remained. 

Some carry the origin of the custom of wed- 
ding-rings as far back as the Hebrews. Leo, 
of Modena, however, maintains that the an- 
cient Hebrews did not wear any nuptial ring. 
Selden owns that they gave a ring in marriage, 
but that it was only in lieu of a piece of money 
of the same value which had used to have 
been given before. The husband places the 
ring, with his right hand, on the left hand of 
his wife ; because, it has been said, the right 
hand signifies power, and the left subjection. 
But with the passing of the ring there was the 
visible testimony to a vow taken on the man’s 
part, ‘‘with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow ;’’ and then, besides the wedding-ring 
and the care of certain keys, the wife had con- 
ferred upon her a signet-ring (annulus signa- 
torius), which was not worn in state, but which 
she carried about with her or intrusted to her 
eldest daughter. Nevertheless the woman 
could not keep this ring after her husband’s 
death, for the heir claimed it. With this ring 
all was sealed which could not be confided to 
domestics. The Roman Emperor and persons 
of rank had ordinarily two seals. With one, 
which they carried about with them, they 
sealed their private letters and the caskets in 
which were contained their jewels; the ether 
they confided to their secretary or scribe to 
sealdocuments. But before the marriage ring 
was passed, betrothal rings (annulus pronubus) 
were often exchanged. Such rings were of 
gold, and ornamented with some pretty con- 
ceit, as two hands clasping each other! Such 
rings were called in Italy fede; in France 
alliance-rings. Some of such love-tokens were 
so formed by the ingenuity of the jeweller, 

















apart so as to show two rings linked together. 
In England these were called gimmal rings, a 
term now almost forgotten. The gimmal-ring 
is, comparatively, of modern date, a French 
invention, and such double or twin rings may 
probably derive the name of gimmal from the 
French word ‘‘jumeau.’’ Minshew refers the 
reader from gimmal to gemow; the former he 
derives from ‘‘ gemellus,’’ the latter from ‘‘ ju- 
meau;’? and he explains the gemou-ring to 
signify ‘‘double or twinnes, because they be 
rings with two or more links.’’ The gimmal- 
ring appearsin common language to have been 


a joint-ring. Dryden, in ‘‘ Don Sebastian,’’ 
Jj & ’ ’ 


has a passage which aptly describes it :— * 


A curious artist wrought them 
With joints so close as not to be perceiv’d ; 
Yet are they both each other’s counterpart; 
(Her part had Juan inserib’d and his had Zaydz ; 
You know those names were theirs:) and, in the midst, 
A heart divided into two halves was placed. 
Now if the rivet of those rings, inclos’d, 
Fit not each other, I have forged this lye; 
But if they join, you must for ever part. 


According to other passages in this play, 
one of the rings was worn by Sebastian’s 
father, the other by Almeyda’s mother, as 
pledges of love. Sebastian pulls off his, which 
had been put on by his dying father; Almeyda 
does the same with hers, which had been given 
to her by her mother at parting; and Alvarez 
unscrews both the rings, and fits one half to 
the other. Hone, in his ‘‘ Table Book,’’ from 
which some of those particulars have been 
taken, and in which more of the same kind 
on the gimmal ring will be found, says, that 
from a single love-token it was at length con- 
verted into the snore serious sponsalium annulus, 
or ring of affiance. The lover putting his 
finger through one of the hoops, and his mis- 
tress hers through the other, were thus sym- 
bolicaily yoked together; a yoke which 
neither could be said wholly to wear, one-half 
being allotted tothe other. In this use of the 
gimmal may be seen typified ‘‘a community 
of interests, mutual forbearance, and a partici- 
pation of authority.”’ 


—_______§~§¢.@90>———__—_ 


Love not thy children too unequally ; or, if 
thou dost, show it not, lest thou make the 
one proud, the other envious, and both fools. 
If Nature hath made a difference, it is the 
part of a tender parent to help the weakest. 
That trial is unfair where affection is the judge. 





URSULE ATHOY. 


BY FRANC SMYTHE. 


I. 


Two hundred years ago Europe was agitated 
by stories and speculations concerning the 
wealth and power waiting for claimants in the 
New World. To adventure was to gain, was 
the belief which found plenty of proselytes, 
which fired the hearts of the young and shook 
the caution of the old in communities where 
discontent with lowly fortune went under the 
garb of indignation at religious persecution. 

In a quiet town of Normandy this fever had 
inflamed all minds; and at the close of a sum- 
mer day, under the porch of a poor cottage, 
@ young man, leaning so that the vines fell 
in tangles around him, was talking with eager 
eloquence of easy fortunes, to a fair-faced girl 
who sat upon the door-step, her eyes drooped 
upon her work, but her face wearing an ex- 
pression which could but be interpreted into 
incredulity, while the youth plead in behaif 
of the scheme of emigration which late vague 
but sanguine reports from the Huguenot colo- 


nies had made to seem especially dazzling to 
him. 
The two were betrothed. The girl listened 


on in silence. She was one of those women 
who never argue; of a literal, unimaginative 
temperament, with clear, though narrow in- 
sights, and unswerving constancy in her pur- 
suits; one to whom submission is easier than 
remonstranee; to whom suffering is keen, but 
protest impossible. 

Of a far different nature was her lover. Not 
more unlike was the passion of his large dark 
eyes to the clear, quiet light of the girl’s 
brown orbs, than the ardor and vigor of his 
plans to her unaspiring aims. Now, con- 
sciously refuting her unuttered objections, he 
tossed his impatient dreams into rapid words. 
The bold promise of a new world’s wealth 
glittered through his pleading. The argent 
tides of broad-bosomed rivers washing sands 
of gold; the riotous tangle of gorgeous blooms ; 
the song-rippled air, and the blaze from gem- 
mines sheened his scheme. 

But Ursule made no reply. To her heart 
the promise of her betrothal had been an 
even life of calm content, a placid trust, an 
enduring love—no more. She did not covet 
the wealth and the power which tore her lover 
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from her, and with a shrinking, womanly 
selfishness, she refused to sympathize with 
an ambition which bartered the pleasures of 
presence. 

‘*But one short year,’’ plead Armine, 
‘when I shall have cleared a forest view to 
the sweep of a green savanna, and fitted a 
home from some Indian shrine, and then I 
will come back and carry my bride to this 
flower land. Shall I not, Ursule ’’’ 

“It seems a fair mirage, Armine,’’ sighed 
the girl. 

**You are unkind to chill my hopes so,’’ 
said the young man; ‘for the sake of free- 
dom from oppression and for our faith, for 
the surety of wealth, and fame, and indepen- 
dence, such as the Huguenots may never 
know in Frauce, you should encourage me in 
my exile—an exile only while you do not 
share it, dear,’’ he added, tenderly; ‘‘ for 
could we find a fairer home than Florida? 
Why, they say the luxuriance is beyond ima- 
gining, that the wealthy earth holds gems 
brighter than the flowers that turf it, and 
gold in ingots heavier than your little hands 
can hold. We shall not miss the skies of 
Normandy, Ursule.’’ 

A quick pain flashed across the girl’s face, 
as a mute fear of the omen of the last words 
smote her heart. 

‘‘You are always foreboding,’’ said her 
lover, cloudily. 

‘*Forgive me,’’ she answered, ‘‘but I 
thought of the happy past in which re have 
been always together, of our life in this dear 
old home, of mother’s plan that you should 
have the cottage when—when’’— 

‘IT know, dearest—when we were mar- 
ried; and I, too, remember lovingly that that 
was to be next month. But a year’s delay 
is not much to our young lives, when we 
think of the reward of postponement. At 
first it seemed impossible for me to leave you 
behind, but ’tis for your sake, Ursule, I make 
the sacrifice. Tell me, then, love, what it is 
you fear.’’ 

She looked wistfully into his eyes and 
said: ‘‘Itonly seems, Armine, as if happiness 
and prosperity might alienate you from me as 
toil or sorrow could never have done.”’ 
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**Sweet love, each day will seem years of 
impatient hopes till we meet again ;’’ and, with 
love’s true logic of hopes and caresses, he 
wrung from his betrothed the consent to his 
departure which her instjnct told her it was 
idle to withhold. ‘Let us forget the present 
and think only of the happy future, with but 
the chasm of a year between,’’ said Armine. 
** You will not change, Ursule ?’’ 

She smiled, not gladly, thinking of the 
weary monotony of this ‘‘short year ;’’ with 
its dull duties and unqnuiet fears. With her 
head resting on her lover’s breast, sHe counted 
ail the dawns and sunsets that must gleam 
between them; the lagging, lonely days and 
troubled nights, and she pressed her hand to 
her heart as if to still the throbbing vacancy 
she felt already. Her plain, practical judg- 
ment, too, felt the obstacles in Armine’s way, 
which his own chimerical mood and warm 
fancy ignored. For her was the burthen 
without the reward. 

But consent was given, plans discussed, 
and arrangements made, and the day came 
when Armine left the village with his com- 
rades of the voyage. There were long, sad 


partings, dim eyes, and, after that, lonely 


hearths and pining hearts. 

Other lovers, too, had gone, but the girls 
who wept and fainted while Ursule was calm, 
danced at the harvest /éte with bright eyes, 
that autumn, and when month after month 
went by and brought no tidings from the ad- 
venturers, Ursule’s companions found new 
lovers and a new love, and were consoled. 
But she, making no sign, but keeping a smile 
ever upon her lips, patient and earnest at 
her daily work, waited. 

After nearly two years had passed, a ship 
came from the Colony at Fort Caroline, bring- 
ing back a few of those who had gone forth 
so eagerly—-if, indeed, these forlorn and dis- 
appointed men were the same who went—and 
from others, letters, all being a record of des- 
peration and defeat. 

But for Ursule there was mo message. Her 
strained patience almost snapped now, but 
there is no real faltering, and, above all, no 
suspicion in love like hers. She went eagerly 
from one to another, even from place to place, 
asking for some trace of Armine. 

One said he was among the malcontents by 
whom a vessel had been seized and manned 
for a pirate craft, but she had never been 
heard from since she sailed. Others brought 





dim tales of his loss in the swamp, of his 
murder by treacherous Indians, and then 
they said he had gone far into the interior 
and allied himself with some powerful tribe. 

Ursule heard all this courageously, believ- 
ing none of it. ‘‘God is good,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘ He cannot mean it so;’’ and so for 
another year she hoped and waited. Her old 
mother fretted that the youngest child should 
grow old unmarried, and perhaps Ursule her- 
self sometimes sighed to find her face growing 
pale and thin, and her eyes lustreless, and 
wondered if she would look less pretty to Ar- 
mine, when he came. 

During the three years that had elapsed, 
she had worked hard, early and late, with her 
needle. At first, because occupation was re- 
lief, then, finding that her embroideries met 
with ready sale, she became covetous of pro- 
fit, and hoarded the money she received that 
in time she might add somewhat to the com- 
fort of that new home Armine was getting 
ready for her. She felt an instinctive pride 
in thus being able to aid her lover in his am- 
bitious schemes. He would be enriched, not 
impoverished by his marriage, she thought, 
gladly; and often, by herself, she counted 
over the little fortune she had made. 

Ursule’s mother died, and she was left alone 
in the poor little cottage where she had loved, 
and worked, and waited. Her brothers and 
sisters were all far away, and, without com- 
panionship or stimulant to exertion, a vague 
depression came over her. Slowly she began 
to realize that perhaps, indeed, she might 
never see Armine again, and with such a 
thought at her heart, she had no strength to 
live. 

I think women are capable of loving an 
idea more abjectly than they can a man. Ur- 
sule’s lover had been very dear, but the wor- 
ship of waiting had glorified him to her, and 
she lived with but the one thought of seeing 
and serving him. That he lived, she was 
sure, and so intense was her conviction of the 
prescience of devotion, that she never admit- 
ted the probability of his death, and by de- 
grees began to say to herself: ‘‘Why may I 
not follow him and find him ?’’ 

The little hoard once destined to furnish 
that remote home was sufficient to pay her 
passage across the water, and, the idea once 
admitted to her mind, refased to be thrust 
out. ‘I will wait till the end of this month,”’ 
she would say, at first; and then, ‘‘till the 
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end of this week.’’ But the months and the 
weeks wore away and brought no tidings, and 
at length Ursule, weary and feverish, despe- 
rate at heart, but patient and kind in her 
looks and deeds, said to her neighbors, ‘‘I 
am going to Florida.’’ 

Some pitied and some sneered; there were 
none to advise or to control, only the old priest 
said, ‘‘My child, it is not best.”” But she 
answered, ‘‘I cannot stay,’’ and there was no 
other remonstrance. Then Ursule travelled 
to the coast and waited for a ship to sail for 
the Flower-land. 


II. 


Amone the eager colonists of Fort Caroline 
none suffered more from the universal disap- 
_ pointment attending the early days of their 
settlement than Armine. Unaccustomed to 
privation and hardships, such as they encoun- 
tered, the drudgery exacted by each day’s 
necessities grew insupportable. In very 
sight, as it were, of the goal of his brilliant 
visions, he chafed at the prudence of restraints 
which held him from plunging into the wil- 
derness in search of the abundant gold. His 
impatience, shared by many others, grew to 
disaffection; and at length a little party of 
four, having bribed some natives to friendli- 
ness, left the fort by stealth, resolved to cross 
the swamps and forests that lay between the 
** gold mines’’ and the coast, or to perish in 
their attempt. 

Two of the adventurers, discouraged by the 
evidences of danger and difficulty, turned back 
to the fort at the end of the second day’s 
journey. Armine and his remaining comrade, 
Alphonse De Vere, a youth of eighteen, held 
on their way. 

Through weary miles of cypress swamp, 
where weird lengths of tangled, trailing moss, 
checked their passage through the silent 
aisles, where the palpable gloom seemed to 
exhale in deadly vapors that defied all life 
but that of the mephitic-bred chameleon 
and slimy water-snake. Thence wading 
through the ‘‘ green seas”’ of wide savannas, 
or whirling on swift rivers, in frailest barks ; 
subsisting on the parched corn which the 
Indians carried, with such roots and berries 
as the way provided, they were tantalized by 
the game, which started from every bush and 
bough, but upon which they dared not waste 





their slender stock of ammunition. Almost at 
the end of the route, and near the rich regioa 
where, they dreamed, was the reward of all 
their hardships, De Vere fell ill, and they were 
obliged to halt. The guides murmured at 
the detention. They had heard of an attack 
upon their settlement, and were eager to reach 
home. They looked with cold, unsympathiz- 
ing eyes upon the fair-faced bey, who lay 
down to die in the inhospitable wilds of the 
Flower-land. 

Armine watched by his friend in agony. 
His nature of impetuous extremes rendered 
him indifferent to all but a despairing hope 
of saving the life of Alphonse. Forgetting his 
avarice and impatience, he watched day by 
day the pitiful lustreless light in the sick 
boy’s eyes and saw him sink under the pros- 
trating fever which consumed him. 

When several days had passed the Indians 
refused to remain longer. They left him a 
little sack of corn and a canoe, and went on 
their way, and Armine was left alone with 
his sick comrade. There was no occasion for 
exertion, nothing to do but watch the course 
of the disease he had no means to alleviate, 
and he fell into a dull, uncomprehending way 
of caring for the unconscious boy ;—piling 
the grasses for a pillow, getting cool water 
from the river to wet his head, or sometimes 
searching for berries or killing a bird. He 
neither looked back or forward. The sick 
youth moaned and murmured of home without 
touching his heart, so isolated did it seem in 
this desperate present from all that had been 
or was to be. The glowing days came and 
went without change, except that Alphonse 
grew weaker, while new flowers bloomed, and 
denser and greener grew the forest. 

Left thus intimately alone with death, with 
coming starvation, with forest terrors, and an 
unknown way, his fortitude seemed to merge 
into an unnatural exaltation which perverted 
the medium through which he beheld circum- 
stance. 

As he became seared to the certainty that 
Alphonse must die, he ceased to wish, as at 
first he had done, that he might die with him 
and not be left alive in that horrible loneli- 
ness. Unconsciously to himself the fever and 
its fancies was coursing also through his veins, 
and under its spell he grew enamored with 
the loneliness which had appalled him. 

He drank in the poisonous, stimulating air, 
and fancied it a sacramental draught of com- 
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munion and assimilation with the scene. He 
even grew greedy of utter liberty, and watched 
the waning of De Vere’s life with the compla- 
cency of semi-delirium. The watching ended 
at length. Death came in the starlight, and 
Armine had only his clay remaining. He dug 
a shallow grave, lined it with flowers and 
leaves, and put the corpse away. Then he 
sought to shake himself free from the spell, 
but invain. He could not repress a maniacal 
exultation at his liberty. The last link that 
bound him to mankind was sundered and its 
traces hidden in De Vere’s grave. He was 
alone with himself and the riotous nature 
around him. He laughed and sang, the ani- 
malin his nature leapt in its sphere. He 
might have remembered, but he would not. 
Horrid, like a nauseous draught, seemed thé 
old life; he even thought he had died to it, 
and that somewhere his past self was buried 
like De Vere. He could not eat; still his 
strength did not fail, and, nervous for action, 
he got into his canoe one day and began 
rowing up the river. 

It was the month of May. The heavy 
boughed trees upon either bank made an arch 
over the water, whose glistening green was 
flaunted by gay winged birds, like scarlet 
spray. The air was scented with magnolias, 
whose faintly flushed whiteness belted the 
shore with splendor; beyond, the distance 
spread, sumptuous with purple, scarlet and 
blue. 

In this intoxicating scene, through the 
gray blue dawn and blazing mid-day, the 
ruffled gold of sunset and the brilliant silent 
nights Armine seemed more and more to lapse 
from his former life. His journey was like 
the forgetting which precedes our birth. 
Weeks of strangest realities intervened be- 
tween all else and now. If indeed he should 
beat against the barrier that had risen, it 
would not yield, 

The days went uncounted, Perfume, har- 
mony, and beauty satiated his soul and his 
senses, and calculation was stified before it 
was made. The sun shone and the waters 
flowed, the same forever. Flaming flowers 
and arching boughs were always around and 
above him. It bewildered him to think whe- 
ther or no he advanced. Gradually he grew 
weary—wearier; so weary that he turned the 
canoe to the shore, fastened it carelessly, and, 
lying down where he found damp, cool moss, 
he slept. 





It was a long sleep, freighted with dizzy 
dreams. Armine awoke in the twilight. How 
cool it seemed to his eyes after the glaring 
visions he had had! How still it was after 
the noises and confusions of his unconscious- 
ness! He attempted to get up, but felt weak 
and giddy, so he lay back on the sward and 
looked dreamily around, First he saw that 
his canoe was gone, and wondered if he should 
find it near. Then—the gloom was gathering 
—he distinguished a low breathing near him, 
he raised his head quickly, and it was imme- 
diately replaced on the heaped moss upon 
which it had lain, and a form sprang out the 
shadow, and, leaning over him, besought him 
not to stir, in low words of an Indian dialect 
he had partly learned. The swaying grace of 
the form and the liquid light from the eyes 
above him came more like an expectation 
than a surprise to Armine. Hv» thought, ‘‘she 
has come, then,’’ and again he fell asleep. ~ 
Next time that he woke the same eyes were 
watching him. He asked :— 

‘*When did you come?’’ These were the 
first words he had spoken in weeks. 

‘* At dawn,’’ she answered. 

** And you have stayed with me since?’ 

She knelt by him stroking his face and hair 
and looking with intent passion into his eyes. 
Worn as he was, he was still handsome. 

‘‘T will never leave you,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
am Alceste. Whois Ursule that you talked 
of while you slept ?’’ 

‘“‘Did I talk of Ursule?’’ asked Armine, 
making an efiort to remember everything, to 
restore realities, to separate Ursule from the 
creations of his visions—if indeed she were 
not one of them. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the Indian; ‘‘you may call 
me Ursule, if you like it better.’’ 

‘*Am I ill?’’ asked Armine, suddenly. 

‘*You are better, the fever is gone.’’ 

Then, like a tired child, he slept again. 
The stars came out and made night; then 
came the vivid dawns, and languid days of 
convalescence, while the Indian girl hung 
over him, identifying her glowing loveliness 
with every throb of his returning strength, 
till a fairer face, like the one which grew pale 
for him far away, would have beer stranger 
to his heart than the dark beauty of Alceste’s. 
Voluptuons and graceful in her curious dress 
of woven feathers which scarcely concealed 
her form, with wrought ornaments of gold in 
her long black hair, and bands of gold around 
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her slender ankles*and wrists, she grew so 
familiar to Armine in his weakness and lan- 
guor, that when his strength had returned he 
had never thought of her alien blood and 
savage race. But he began again to calcu- 
late and plan. 

‘*Where canI go? What am I to do now?”’ 
he questioned. 

‘* Home, to my tribe,’’ answered Alceste. 

‘They will kill me, or make me prisoner,”’ 
he said. 

** Will they kill the husband of Ponatou’s 
daughter ?’’ she demanded, fiercely. 

He smiled. ‘‘Do you love me, Alceste ?”’ 

She threw herself at his feet, her arms 
around him. ‘‘Do you not see? I loosed the 
canoe that you might never leave me!”’ 

‘* And are you sure that I love you-?”’ 

She sprang from the ground and stood 
proudly before him, crossing her arms against 

her heaving breast. Thrilling him with the 
fire of her glance, her proud passion seeming 
to compel a return as impetuous and implicit 
as itself. Then, her red lips quivering, the 
fire of her eyes quenched in their own tender- 
ness, she dropped upon one knee, and held 
her smail hands out towards Armine. 

There are no pauses in the moments of 
Fate. Armine was no longer in his own 
power. He caught the outstretched hands, 
lifted the lithe form, and strained Alceste to 
his heart. 


Ill. 


Ir was after a long and stormy voyage that 
the vessel in which Ursule had‘sailed reached 
the mouth of the St. John’s. There were 
young and hopeful hearts on board that leaped 
with energy and delight at the fair prospect 
which the country afforded as they sailed up 
the river tothe fort. But Ursule shrank from 
the acclamations of joy which mocked the 
steady sorrow of her patient search. She had 
been a miuistering angel to her companions 
through the voyage. Strong hearts which 
had fainted took courage from her eyes, and 
many, older and wiser than she, came for the 
comfort of her simple words. The fellowship 
of suffering had endeared hertoall; now that 
they rejoiced she was not one of them. 

When they reached the fort Ursule could 
only learn that nothing had been heard from 
Armine for more than two years. The meagre 





particulars of those events which had been 
shared by the returned adventurers who had 
left the fort in company with him, were 
scarcely a clue to his fate after the lapse of 
so long a time, but Ursule, with determined 
constancy, resolved to accompany the first 
expedition to the mines, with such premoni- 
tions of her lover’s destiny as is found in the 
magnet of an unchanging heart. 


It was some months, however, before such an 
expedition left. Then, through the sluggish 
swamp, along the broad river and the gaudy 
shore, there was no trace of the sufferings 
or the change to which their influence had 
subjected Armine. Again magnolia fragrance 
filled the air, untroubled with a breathing of 
inconstancy. Near the spot where Armine 
had made a grave—poor grave which none 
had ever found—was a small settlement, a 
hardy branch from the main colony. The 
expedition rested here a few days to ascertain 
the disposition of the Indians farther up the 
river. _ 

On the last night of the stay a strange dis- 
quietude perplexed Ursule. Towards sunset 
she wandered away by herself along the river 
shore. She sat with her eyes fixed abstract- 
edly upon the water, when she noticed the 
near approach of a number of canoes. Ap- 
parently the flutter of her dress had attracted 
the attention of those in the nearest boat 
who, making gestures of amity, immediately 
guided their bark to the spot where she sat. 
Directly an Indian girl, young and beautiful, 

“ Black-eyed, 
Brow-bound with burning gold," 
sprang lithely upon the shore, and advanced 
towards her, scrutinizing her dress and looks. 
In an imperious way, with hesitating words, 
she said, in broken French :— 

‘¢- You have silk and lace—we have gold’’— 
pointing towards the boats. 

Ursule told her that there was some mer- 
chandise at the fort, she had none. 

‘““Who are you’’’ asked the Indian. 
‘¢ What do you want here ?’’ 

‘‘T am Ursule Athoy, and I am seeking for 
a lost friend.’’ 

** Ursule!’ said the woman with a flashing 
glance; ‘‘ you are the one he talked of, then, 
in his sleep that day. He does not talk of 
you now, though,’’ and she laughed. 

‘What do you mean ?’’ demanded Ursule, 
with quick presumption. ‘‘Who are you 
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talking of? Is Armine Vavasour here ?’’ and 
she started forward. 

‘*Armine!’’ said the woman haughtily— 
‘* Armine—my husband !—no, he is not here. 
He rules the tribe, now, and chiefs do not 
journey except in war.’’ 

Ursule Athoy looked with an uncompre- 
hending gaze in the speaker’s face. ‘* Who 
did you say ?”’ she asked, her words choking 
her. 

The Indian woman frowned at Ursule’s agi- 
tation, and drew herself up arrogantly. ‘‘ You 
cannot see him,’’ she said passionately, ‘‘ for 
I think he loved you, because he calls our 
little child ‘Ursule’ when he is sad. But 
he is a great chief, now,’’ she added, compla- 
cently. ‘‘He does not remember his white 
kin, and he says I am more beautiful than 
the women of his Normandie.’’ Ursule re- 
coiled unconsciously. Did this fierce, glitter- 
ing woman indeed hold Armine Vavasour’s 
heart and troth. The swift truth transfixed 
her quivering heart. She cowered with a low 
cry before her rival, who smiled, standing 
happy and triumphant over her. 

With a great struggle for fortitude, with a 
dreary pride to hide her woe from this savage 
queen who had supplanted her, with a break- 
ing heart for her loveless future, she said in 
low tones :— 

‘*Tell Armine Vavasour that you have seen 
‘Ursule.’ Give him this ring,’’ she added, 
drawing from her finger the betrothal ring he 
had placed there, ‘‘and tell him to call his 
child Ursule, and to let her wear this when 
she is grown.”’ 

Alceste’s eyes sparkled at the toy, and she 
promised eagerly. ‘‘ You may go home with 
me if you will,’’ she said, ‘‘for he does not 
love you now, and I should not mind his see- 
ing you.’’ 

‘*T cannot go,’’ said Ursule, calmly. 

The Indians continued their journey to the 
fort, to exchange their gold for trinkets, and 
Ursule went back to the settlement. The 
expedition proceeded the next morning with- 
out her. 


Throngh a life of usefal years, Ursule Athoy 
dwelt among the Huguenot colonists of Forida 
a pale, gentle woman, prematurely grave and 
old, counsellor and assistant, nurse and friend, 
to all who sought her. There were not want- 
ing suitors from among her ceuntrymen, as 
time passed. These she retained as friends, 











while she rejected as lovers. From Armine 
she never heard. 

Rumors, indeed, came sometimes of the 
prowess and popularity of a white chief who, 
either from sharing the instincts of his adopted 
people or conscious of the humiliation of his 
position, hovered with his tribe upon the 
confines, without ever encroaching upon the 
limits of civilization. 

And once, it is said, after the lapse of many 
years, an old man, in Indian garb, to whose 
unrecognized presence strange stories at- 
tached, came alone to the settlement at Fort 
Caroline. He lingered about the village till 
nightfall, when he went to the little graveyard 
among whose head-stones was one inscribed, 
**To the memory of Ursule Athoy, a native of 
Normandy.’’ All night, under the stars, it 
was known that he lay upon this grave, but 
when morning came he was not there. 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Tue following account of the origin and eus- 
toms of St. Valentine’s day in the olden time 
is taken from an old author :— 

**It was the practice in ancient Rome, dur. 
ing a great part of the month of February, to 
celebrate the Lupercalia, which were feasts in 
honor of Pan and Juno, whence the latter 
deity was named Februata, Februalis, and 
Februlla. On this occasion, amidst a variety 
of ceremonies, the names of young women 
were put into a box, from which they were 
drawn by the men as chance directed. The 
pastors of the early Christian church, who by 
every possible means endeavored to eradicate 
the vestiges of pagan superstitions, and chiefly 
by some commutations of their forms, substi- 
tuted, in the present instance, the names of 
particular saints instead of those of the wo- 
men; and as the festival of the Lupercalia 
had commenced about the middle of February, 
they appear to have chosen St. Valentine’s 
day for celebrating the new feast, because it 
occurred nearly at the same time. It should 
seem, however, that it was utterly impossible 
to extirpate altogether any ceremony to which 
the common people had been much accus- 
tomed; a fact which it were easy to prove in 
tracing the origin of various other popular 
superstitions. And accordingly the outline 
of the ancient ceremonies was preserved, but 
modified by some adaptation to the Christian 
system. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
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above practice of choosing mates would gradu- 
ally become reciprocal in the sexes; and that 
all persons so chosen would be called Valen- 
tines, from the day on which the ceremony 
took place.”’ 

Misson, a learned traveller, who died in 
England about 1721, describes the amusing 
practices of his time: ‘‘On the eve of the 
14th of February, St. Valentine’s day, the 
young folks in England and Scotland, by a 
very ancient custom, celebrate a little festival. 
An equal number of maids and bachelors get 
together; they write their true or some feigned 
name upon separate billets, which they roll 
up, and draw by way of lots, the maids tak- 
ing the men’s billets, and the men the maids’ ; 
so that each of the young men lights upon a 
girl that he calls his Valentine, and each of 
the girls upon a young man which she calls 
hers. By this means each has two Valentines ; 
but the man sticks faster to the Valentine 
that has fallen to him, than to the Valentine 
to whom he is fallen. Fortune having thus 
divided the company into so many couples, the 
Valentines give balls and treats to their mis- 
tresses, wear their billets several days upon 
their bosoms or sleeves, and this little sport 
often ends in love. This ceremony is prac- 
tised differently in different counties, and ac- 
cording to the freedom or severity of Madam 
Valentine. There is another kind of Valen- 
tine, which is the first young man or woman 
that chance throws in your way in the street, 
or elsewhere, on that day.’’ 

So also in the ‘‘Connoisseur’’ there is men- 
tion of the same usage preceded by certain 
mysterious ceremonies the night before: one 
of these being almost certain to insure an in- 
digestion, is therefore likely to occasion a 
dream favorable to the dreamer’s waking 
wishes: ‘‘ Last Friday was Valentine’s day, 
ai, the night before, I got five bay-leaves, 
and pinned four of them to the four corners 
of my pillow, and the fifth to the middle; and 
then, if I dreamt of my sweetheart, Betty said 
we should be married before the year was out. 
But to make it more sure, I boiled an egg 
hard, and took out the yelk, and filled it with 
salt; and when I went to bed, ate it, shell 
and all, without speaking or drinking after it. 
We also wrote our lover’s names upon bits of 
paper, and rolled them up in clay, and put 
them into water; and the first that rose up 
was to be our Valentine. Would you think 

it, Mr. Blossom was my man. 








I lay a-bed | 


and shut my eyes all the morning, till he 
came to our louse; for I would not have seen 
another man before him for all the world.”’ 

A singular custom prevailed many years 
since in the west of England. ‘‘Three single 
young men went out together before daylight 
on St. Valentine’s day, with a clapnet to 
cateh an old owl and two sparrows in a neigh- 
boring barn. If they were successful, and 
could bring the birds to the inn without in- 
jury before the females of the house had risen, 
they were rewarded by the hostess with three 
pots of purl in honor of St. Valentine, and 
enjoyed the privilege of demanding at any 
other house in the neighborhood a similar 
boon. This was done, says our correspondent, 
as an emblem that the owl being the bird of 
wisdom, could influence the feathered race to 
enter the net of love as mates on that day, 
whereon both single lads and maidens should 
be reminded that happiness could alone be 
secured by an early union.”’ 
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GONE. 
BY MRS. M. W. HACKELTON. 


Gowns forever! The dismal wind 

Shudders and shrieks ip the hemlock tree, 
And the rain keeps sobbing, without the door, 
“Gone forever—ah, woe is me!” 


Gone forever! my love! my bride! 
Beautiful head, with the golden hair! 

And the soft, sweet blue of the smiling eyes, 
Smiling over my soul’s despair! 


Darling, under the aspen-trees, 

Oh, it was heaven! your words were low, 

And the warm lips quivered when pressed to mine, 
Darling, why did you tremble so? 


Gone forever! Aye, scatter gems 

Over the waves of ber rippling hair, 
For the priceless jewels of faith and love 
Nevermore shall the young bride wear. 


She shall sit in his halle so lone, 
Counting the hours as the years creep by ; 
And the ice shall gather above her heart— 
Darling, oh, it were best to die! 


Gone forever! my love! my bride! 

Over the past hangs love's sweet spell ; 

In the joyless future, for thee and me, 

No hope may blossom! Sweet love, farewell! 





By taking revenge, a man is but even with 
his enemy, but in passing it over he is superior. 


Bz cheerful, not in one position only, but 
in all; and, however Providence may see fit 
to treat thee, so let thy light continue to 
shine. 











NOVELTIES FOR FEBRUARY. 


HOOD, DRESSES, ETC. ETC. 
Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Hood, with cape, for a little girl. placed over the top of the forehead where the 
Made of scarlet cashmere or merino, quilted hood forms a point, and four smaller ones on 
and lined with silk of the same color; itis | each side. A ruche of white pinked silk is 


Fig 2 Fig. % 
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placed inside, which is becoming to the face; 
strings of red ribbon, to match the merino. 
Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress of white silk, trimmed 


gathered in plaits round the face, and trimmed 
round the hood and cape with three rows of 
black velvet; a large rosette of the same is 
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with a wide sash of 
scarlet velvet tied at 
the side with bows and 
longends. The sleeves 
are puffed, and caught 
by wide bands of scar- 
let velvet. 

Fig. 3.—A home- 
dress. Skirt of black 
silk spotted with gold 
color. Basque of black 
velvet, trimmed with 
bands and large jet 
and gold beads. 

Fig. 4.— Evening- 
dress. The skirt and 
corsage are gored, and 
in one piece. The 
material is sea-green 
silk, trimmed with 
straw and Cluny lace, 
laid on square round 
the neck. 

Fig. 5.— Evening- 
dress of white silk 
figured with high col- 
ors. It is trimmed 
with a basque formed 
of long points, which 
may be removed at 
pleasure. 

Fig. 6.—Home cos- 
tume of blue reps; 
with Peplum basque 
trimmed with black 
velvet cut in points, 
finished with white 
silk braid. 

Fig. 7.— Evening 
toilet. Dress of pearl- 
colored silk, gored, 
and high in the neck. 
Peplumof striped pink 
silk, belted in to the 
waist with a pearl- 
colored belt. The Pep- 
lum is edged with a 
band of plain pink 
= silk, finished with sil- 
ver braid. 

Fig. 8.— Morning- 
dress of Me zenta pop- 
lin, made 2 /a Louis 


XIV, and trimmed with bands of swans’-down 


with white silk and crystal ornaments down 
The waist is very short, and worn | or grebe. 
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Fig. 9.—Dinner-dress of violet Fig. 13 
silk, gored and without seam in 
front. It is trimmed with rich bead 
gimp and large jet buttons. The 
skirt and body are not cut in one. 
A wide belt is fastened at the side 
with a rosette of velvet. 

Fig. 10.—Linen collar, with point- 
ed ends, trimmed with Cluny lace. 

Fig. 11.—Night-dress of cambric 
muslin, trimmed down the front 
with overlapping diamonds formed 
of muslin trimmed round with Cluny 
lace. 

Fig. 12.—End of a necktie, made Fig. 14. 
of any fancy-colored silk or velvet, 





Fig. 12. 





ornamented with jet and crystal 
beads. 

Fig. 13.—Fancy basque, to wear 
in the street. It should of course 
be of the same material as the dress. 
It is braided in diamonds, and where 
the lines cross, it is worked over with che- 
nille or silk, as represented in our engraving. 
The edge is finished with jet drops. 





Fig. 14.—Black velvet jacket, trimmed with 
Cluny lace and a fringe of mother-of-pearl 
drops. 
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LADY’S UNDER WAISTCOAT. 
Materials.—Five ounces 4-thread fleecy. 
To make this waisteoat, a new crochet stitch 
cau be worked, which we show in thé trim- 


ming Fig. 3. Our pattern is worked in orim- 
son wool, with a pearl gray trimming; but 


Fig. 1. 


any other color can be employed. The different 

parts of the waistcoat must be worked the 

long way. Our pattern is made with Weaver's 
Fig. 3. 
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crochet ; but any other stitch can be chosen. 
The Weaver-stitch is very easy to work. 
Every row begins at the same side, and the 











needle must always be inserted in the front 
part of every stitch in making slip-stitches. 
This manner of working is shown by the 
arrow of Fig. 3. 

When every part of the waistcoat is com- 
pleted, and all are joined together, then work 
once in close crochet round the whole work. 


Fig. 2. 





Now the trimming must be worked in the fol- 
lowing manner:* 1 double stitch in the first 
stitch, 2 chain missing 2 stitches, 5 extra 
treble stitches; for each of these treble throw 
the wool 3 times on the needle, and draw it 4 
times through; the first extra treble must be 
joined to the last by 1 double stitch; then 
work 2 chain, missing 2 stitches, and repeat 
from *, The double trimming, which is seen 
in Fig. 3, is now worked w:th two different 
colors of wool. The wool is fastened just over 
the edge, and, with a wool-needle, is drawn 
slantways through the work, so as to come 
out at the place where the wool was fastened. 

Then throw the wool 10 times round the 
point of the needle, which comes out through 
the work, and afterwards draw it out entirely; 
and, while drawing it out, hold it down steadily 
with the thumb of the left hand. Then insert 
the needle slantways once more close to the 
stitch last worked, and proceed in the same 
way as before. This forms the small rou- 
leaux of the border, which are laid flat upon 
the work. The whole border is worked thus, 
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and the band is trimmed in the same man- 
ner. The waistcoat and band are fastened 
with buttons and button-holes. 





A PAIR OF CROCHET OVER-BOOTS FOR 
LADIES, 


Materials.—Three ounces gray and ten ounces white 
8-thread fleecy. 


TuEse boots are very warm and comfortable 
to wear over ordinary boots or shoes when 
travelling, especially at night, in a carriage 
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ings, which must always be made in the same 
places. Decrease so as to have only 68 stitches 
in the 45th round. Next work 5 more rounds 
over the same number of stitches, and then 
take 34 stitches for the heel, and work 11 
rows backwards and forwards. Divide lhe 34 
stitches, taking 10 in the middie. Work over 
the middle stitches, taking up one of the 
stitches at the side at the end of each row, 
till none of the side stitches remain. Increase 
10 times for the bottom of the heel, so as to 
have 20 stitches in the last row. Now work 
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or steamboat. They can also be used as nigbt- 
socks in cold weather. They are worked in 
double crochet; on the outside with gray 
wool and in fur-stitch crochet, on the inside 
with white. 

Begin each boot at the top by making a 
chain of 88 stitches and joining it into a circle. 
Then work 5 rounds with the same number of 
stitches, in plain double crochet, always in- 
serting the needle under both parts of the 
stitches. In the 6th round begin the decreas- 
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in rounds again, taking up all the stitches, 
and decrease 1 stitch on each side in the first 
7 rounds ; work 12 rounds plain, and in the 16 
following decrease till you have only 22 
stitches in the last round, which completes 
the outside of the boot. 

For the lining, work first a foundation in 
open treble crochet, of the shape of the boot. 
Then work rows of loops over a mesh upon 
this foundation; this lining is made with 
white wool. Inside the toe there need not be 
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any loops; at the top the lining is longer 
than the boot, and is turned back over it. 
tun a woollen cord, finished off with small 
tassels, through the stitches of both the out- 
side and lining, just under the revers formed 
by the lining at the top. 





BLUE AND BROWN MITTENS, IN BERLIN 
WOOL. 


Brieut blue and chocolate brown. Neither 
color too dark. Three pins, No. 18. Brown 
sewing silk. Cast on sixty stitches in blue. 

lst row—Blue. Across in plain knitting, and 
back in open work, as previously explained. 

2d, 3d, and 4th—Brown, Plain knitting, 
increasing one stitch on the /eft hand side, in 
the third and fourth rows. Where the pre- 
viously knitted row is of the same color, this 
is best done by taking up the loop of the last 
stitch but one; but where the color is differ- 
ent, it must be knitted doth at the front and 
back. 

5th—Blue. Plain knitting. 

6th—-Brown. Plain knitting. 

7th—Blue. Plain knitting. 

8th, 9th, and 10th—Brown. Plain knitting, 
increasing one, as before, in the ninth and 
tenth rows. 


1lth—Blue. Plain knitting. 
12th—Brown, Plain knitting. 
13th—Blue. Plain knitting. 


14th, 15th, and 16th—Brown. Plain knit- 
ting, increasing one on the /e/t, as before, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth rows, 


17th—Blue. Plain knitting. 
18th—Brown. Plain knitting. 
19th—Blue. Plain knitting. 


20th, 21st, and 22d—Brown. Plain knit- 
ting, increasing one in the twenty-first and 
twenty-second rows, as before. 

23d—Blue. Plain knitting. 

24th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

25th—Blue. Plain knitting. 

26th, 27th, and 28th—Brown. Plain knit- 
ting, increasing one, on the left, in ali three 
rows. 


29th—Blue. Plain knitting. 
30th—Brown. Plain knitting. 
3lst—Blue. Plain knitting. 


32d, 33d, and 34th—Brown. Plain knitting, 
increasing one in each of the three rows, on 
the /eft hand side. 

35th—Blue. Plain knitting. 

36th—Brown. Plain knitting. 





37th-—Blue. Plain knitting. 

38th, 39th, and 40th—Brown. Plain knit- 
ting, increasing one in the thirty-ninth and 
fortieth rows ; on the /eft, as before. 

4lst—Blue. Plainly knit twenty stitches 
only, at the right hand side, for the thumb; 
leaving the other stitches (which should now 
amount to fifty-six) on the pin, for the hand. 

42d—Brown, Plain knitting. 

43d—Blue. Plain knitting. 

44th, 45th, and 46th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

47th—Blue. Plain knitting. 

48th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

49th—Biue. Plain knitting. 

50th, 51st, and 52d— Brown. Plain knitting. 

53d—Blue. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

54th—Blue. 

Cast off the twenty stitches. 
others left on the pin. 

4lst—Blue. Plain knitting. 

42d—Brown. Plain knitting. 
43d—Blue. Plain knitting. 
44th, 45th, and 46th—Brown. Plain knit- 
ting, increasing one on the left, as before, in 
the forty-fifth and forty-sixth rows. 
47th—Blue. Plain knitting. 

48th—Brown. Plain knitting. 

49th—Blue. Plain knitting. 

50th, 51st, and 52d—Brown. Plain knitting, 
increasing one, as before, in the fifty-first and 
fifty-second rows. 

53d—Bilue. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, 

54th—Blue. Across and back in open work. 

Cast off, without drawing the wool too 
tightly. 

This pattern also looks well in dark green 
and rose color, black and scarlet, black and 
crimson, cr any other decided.colors that har- 
monize. And by reversing the colors the effect 
is quite altered. 

Two totally different patterns may be made 
by knitting the two blue lines in open work; or, 
by knitting those as above, and the interven- 
ing brown line in open work. 

The above pattern covers the wrist, which 
any of the other patterns can be made to do, 
by adding to the number of the rows. 
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Across and back"in open work. 
Return to the 
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FOOT-CUSHION IN BRAID-WORK. 


Tue pattern on this cushion is so simple 
that it will be easy to copy it from. our illus- 
tration, although it is represented in a reduced 
size. It is worked in gold braid over scarlet 





cloth. The edge is scalloped and pinked out 
all round. The cushion is trimmed round 
with a beautiful white llama fringe 5 inches 
deep. It is lined underneath with leather, 
and stuffed with wool. Fine black soutache 
may be used instead of gold.braid, and will 
prove more durable if less elegant. 





WORK POCKET. 
(See engravings, pages 130, 131.) ° 
Materials.—One and a quarter yard colored cashmere 
or silk ; five inches black ribbon velvet two inches broad, 
half a yard ditto one inch broad, one and a quarter yards 
one-third ofan inch broad ; six inches white moire antique, 

beads, cord, pasteboard, canvas, filoselle, chenille. 
Broin by working upon canvas, four stripes 
four inches long according to the pattern 
represented in the design; the Greek border 
in black or white glass beads; the little leaf 
wreath in steel beads; and the filling in is 
worked in filoselle, the color of the bag part. 
Then cut out of thick cardboard three flat 
pieces, five and a half inches long and four 








inches in depth, a little rounded off at the 
corners, which, in order to avoid mistakes, we 
will divide into sections one, two, and three. 
From sections one and two a flat piece is 
placed, which forms the inside of the work- 
bag,and is covered with fine white glazed cal- 
ico. Upon the back part of section two, as 
well as upon section three lying opposite, the 
little bag is tastefully fitted up and covered 
with white moire antique (see page 131). 
Then get a piece of looking-giass two and a 
half inches long and two inches broad, and 
cover the back with white paper, and fasten 
it around the edges with gum. Place this 
glass in the middle of section three according 
to the design, and fasten it alsowith gum. Of 
course the moire need not be placed under the 
glass, therefore a space the exact size of the 
glass must be left, and the edges must be turned 
in and carefully gummed to the glass, and then 
a little gold border placed round the edge of 
the glass. Then lay the silk quite smoothly 
on the flat ground, and fasten it firmly to the 
outer edge. A little memorandum book is 
placed on the right side of the giass, and upon 
the left a pincushion, as shown in the design. 
For the former, join about twelve leaves of 
fine white paper together of about two and a 
half inches long and one and a quarter inches 
broad ; cover the last sheet with white moire. 
Cover the edges by gumming one of the leaves 
to the first and last of the outside sheet; 
then ornament the outside with little bits of 
gold, the same pattern as the gold border. 
The other side of this little book is placed 
close to the silk covering, one and a quarter 
inches from the side edge of the flat ground ; 
it is also gummed on, and ornamented at the 
back with fine colored chenille. The pin- 
cushion on the other side is made of wadding 
and moire antique, and is rather smaller than 
the book; it is ornamented with chenille, 
which is gummed on all round, about one- 
third of an inch from the outer edge, and 
firmly fastened at the corners with a few 
stitches. Cover the back of section three, also 
the outer side of section one, with black velvet, 
and the worked stripes must be placed an inch 
from the outer edge of the ground, and must 
appear to be woven in with velvet. A small 
black cord is placed all round to hide the 
place where the lining and velvet are sewn 
on. When these two outer flat parts are 
finished, the flat middle part (section two) 
must be completed. For that, cut a stripe of 
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the white moire five inches long and one and 
a half inch broad. Then cut of the same, 
for the two side lappets, two pieces four and 
a half inches long and three inches broad, 
each of which must be slanted off half an inch 
at the corners. The length in the middle, 
broken by the sloped corners being laid upon 
each other, is lined vita common white paper. 
This part is bound with narrow lilac satin 
ribbon as far as the straight under edge. The 
straight silk stripe, which is to contain the 
various utensils, may be turned in a little bit 
at each end, and fastened on, then stitched 
exactly in the middle, according to the design, 
one quarter of an inch from the edge—with- 
out reckoning where it ‘s fastened on—at reg- 
ular distances of one quarter of an inch, and 
divide the greater portion of the stripe into 
three equal puffs. Now cover section two, 
and join the moire to the lining and the two 
side lappets, the placing uf which is shown in 
the design. The flat ground, with the excep- 
tion of one long side, is trimmed with a small 
cord, the ends of which are firmly fastened 
underneath the rounded-off corners of section 
three. Then lay the fat parts two and three 





upon each other, and commence the bag part 
with colored slik or cashmere. Cut a strip 
sixteen inches long and two and a half inches 
broad, and then a second stripe sixteen and a 
half inches long and six and three quarter 
inches broad. This last stripe serves for the 
joining of sections one and two, and is sewn 
on quite plain between the inner and outer 
parts. The fulness at the corners must be 
placed in little regular plaits. Then accord- 
ing to. page 131, place on the inner flat sides 
of sections one and two, one end of a handle 
twelve inches long; and close to this, on 
section two, place India-rubber loops one and 
a third inches long, which are to meet cor- 
responding buttons on section three. The 
handles are made of black ribbon velvet one- 
third of an inch broad, and the corners are 
sewn together with lilac silk and a line of steel 
beads worked in with each stitch. To com- 
plete the whole, turn in a little bit of the 
second stripe, and place it in the middle of 
the under bag part, and sew it on quite 
plain to the flat part and silk sides. Finish 
with silk cord: and tassels. 
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Receipts, We, 


MISCELLANEGUS COOKING. 


Sauce ror Bored Povtrry.—Have a stick of white 
blanched celery at band, and chop it up very small, place 
itin a quart of new milk in a saucepan, and let it boil 
gently, with a few black peppercorns, tiil the quantity is 
reduced to one pint; keep stirring the esculent up with 
the milk, until it assumes the character of a consistent 
puip. Thieken the whole with the yelk of a fresh egg 
well beaten up with half a teacup of fresh cream. 


SreweD CeLery.—Wash the celery very clean, and cut 
it to the length that it will lie evenly in a saucepan. 
Cover it with water, but do not use more than necessary. 
Salt the water rather freely. Let the celery boil froma 
quarter of an hour to twenty-five minutes, according to 
the size of the heads. Drain it, and serve it on toast as 
you would asparagus. A tureen of melted butter should 
be served with it, or some persons prefer white sauce. 


FrieD SWEETBREADS.—Sweetbreads should be laid in 
warm water, with a pinch of salt in it, for half an hour, 
to make them white. Put them into cold water, and let 
them remain over the fire until they have boiled ten min- 
utes. Cut them into slices, brush them with egg, and 
sprinkle over with bread-crums. Fry them in butter; 
each sweetbread will require one ounce and a half of 
butter. Serve with some good gravy, such as you would 
for a fowl. 


Vea O1ives.—Cut two thin steaks from a fillet of yeal, 
beat them, and rub them over with the yelk of an egg; 
then cut them into strips from four to five inches in 
length. Lay over every strip a very thin piece of fat 
bacon, and strew them over with bread-crums, a little 
lemon-peel, and parsley, chopped small; seasen with 
Cayenne pepper and salt. Roll them up separately, and 
fasten them with a little wvoden skewer in each. Dip 
them into egg, bread-crums, and parsley, chopped small. 
Pat some clarified beef dripping into a frying-pan, let it 
boil up, then throw in the veal olives and fry them a 
light-brown color. Take a pint of good gravy, add to it 
a dessertspoonful of lemon pickle, the same of walnut 
ketchup, and one of browning ; Cayenne pepper and salt 
to taste; thicken this with flour and butter. Place the 
veal olives on a hot dish, strain the gravy hot upon them, 
garnish with lemon pickle and forcemeat balls, and strew 
ever them a few pickled mushrooms. 





A Nice way or Usine up Remains or Coup Jomts.— 
Chop the meat very fine, with some fat bacon or ham; 
add a little salt, Cayenne, grated lemon-peel, nutmeg, 
parsley, a few bread-crums, and two eggs, to one pound 
of meat. Put all into a saucepan, with two tablespoon- 
fuis of cream and two owlices of butter. This is the pro- 
portion to one pound of chopped meat. Stir over the fire 
for five minutes. Let the mixture get cold, and then put 
it into light paste to bake, either in the form of patties or 
rolls. 

Sauce ror Fisu.—The yelks of three eggs, one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, half a pound of fresh butter, anda 
little salt; to be stirred over a slow fire till it gets thick. 
It must only be warm, or it will curdie and spoil. 

Raqovut or LAms.—Cut the knuckle bone of a fore quar- 
ter of lamb, and lard it with thin small pieces of bacon. 
Flour it well, and then place it in a stewpan, with a quart 
of good gravy or stock, a bundle of herbs, a little mace, 
two or three cloves, and some pepper. Cover it down, 
VOL. LXxIv.—12 





and let it stew for half an hour rather quickly. Pour off 
all the liquor, strain it, and keep the lamb hot while the 
following sauce is prepared: Half a pint of oysters floured 
and fried brown, the fat that they were fried in being 
drained off clear, add all the fat skimmed from the gravy. 
Pour this to the oysters again, also an anchovy and two 
spoonfuls of wine. Boil all together until it is reduced 
toasufficient quantity for sauce, adding some fresh mush- 
rooms and some pickled ones, and the juice of halfa lemon, 
or a spoonful of pickle. Place the lamb in a dish, and 
pour this sauce over it, garnishing it with lemon. 


Sprvacn To Bow.—Spinach requires a great deal of 
water to free it from the grit in which it is covered from 
its low growth. The stalks should be broken off, and the 
spinach washed well with the hand. Put it into a sauce- 
pan witha little salt. A very: large quantity of uncooked 
spinach is needed to make a dish, as it wastes consider- 
ably in cooking. Boil it for about twelve minutes, press- 
ing it down when quite tender. Drain it thoroughly and 
squeeze out the water. Chop it quite small. Put it into - 
a fresh saucepan with some butter, and stir till it is hot. 
Spinach is frequently dished round minced meats; it is 
also sometimes served with poached eggs upon it. 


HOW TO COOK POTATOES. 


Boren Potatozs.—There are really so many ways of 
even boiling potatoes that it is difficult to satisfy one’s 
mind which is the best, each being good, providing it is 
well done. The French, however, hold that by using too 
much water the flavor of the potatoes becomes seriously 
impaired ; but it depends entirely upon the quality of the 
potatoes whether they are better done in their jackets or 
peeled: though towards the end of spring, when they get 
old, it is greatly preferable to pare them, as the skins then 
contain a narcotic property which gives the potatoes a 
strongly disagreeable flavor. In any case, potatoes should 
be boiled quickly, care being taken to choose them of 
an equal size, and cutting them in half when they are 
large. Rather small-sized potatoes are to be chosen in 
preference to those of overgrown proportions, and it is at 
all times in better taste to have potatoes rather underdone 
than boiled to pieces. 

The following is the most generally received method of 
boiling potatoes. Thoroughly wash and pare them, place 
them in a small saucepan with sufficient cold water to 
cover them, place them upon a clear fire, and bring them 
to a boil as speedily as possible. Good potatoes of a 
proper size will be done in about fifteen or twenty minutes 
after beginning to boil. Strain off the water and serve as 
soon as possible, without sprinkling salt over them, or add- 
ing any to the water in which they were cooked. One thing 
against the addition of salt is that careless cooks generally 
use it with such a heavy hand. Some housekeepers ad- 
voeate placing the saucepan of potatoes over the fire again 
after the water has been poured away, but if the potatoes 
are done as they should be, this process, instead of being 
an improvement, only tends to give the potatoes a bad 
flavor. When intended to be mashed or converted into a 
made-dish, potatoes should invariably be boiled without 
salt being employed, as it deadens them both in flavor 
and quality; but for made-dishes generaily potatoes are 
preferable steamed instead of boiled. 


Pommes pe TerRF EN CHEMISsE.—Potatoes served in this 
way are in the present day considered fashionable. Wash 
them carefully, and without paring them boil them 
quickly ; when they are quite done, drain away the water 
and allow the saucepan to stand a few moments by the 
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side of the fire for the potatoes to dry; get ready a dam- 
ask napkin, made hot and folded in a dish, envelop the 
potatoes in it, and serve them immediately. Remember, 
of all vegetables, potatoes, particularly, require to be sent 
to table pemfectly hot. 

SreaMeD Porators,—Either peel them or not, according 
to their quality, but at any rate wash them thoroughly; 
put them into a steamer, cover them down closely, and 
place them over a saucepan of boiling water. Endeavor 
not to lift the lid until you have reason to suppose the 
potatoes are done. Unless of a very small size, potatoes 
ususlly require forty minutes’ or an hour's steaming. 


Bakep Porarors.—Potatoes are either baked in their 
jackets or peeled; in either case they sheuld not be ex- 
posed to a flerce heat, which is wasteful, inasmuch as 
thereby a great deal of the vegetable is scorched and 
rendered uneatable. They should be frequently turned 
while being baked, and kept from touching each other in 
the oven ordish. When done in their skins be particu- 
* lar to wash and brush them before baking them. If con- 
venient, they may be baked in wood-ashes, or in a Dutch 
oven in front of the fire; serve them in damask napkin. 
When pared they should be baked in a dish, and fat of 
some kind added to prevent their outsides from becoming 
burnt; they are ordinarily baked thus as an accessory to 
baked meat. 


PomMeEs DE TERRE A LA Danotse.-—Peel six good large 
mealy potatoes, cut them into rather thin slices, and throw 
them into a saucepan of boiling water, do them quickly 
until they are tender enough to mash ; strain off the water 
and mash them smooth with a spoon, add some fresh but- 
ter or oil, salt, pepper, chopped parsley, and grated nut- 
meg, together with tow new-laid eggs. Stirall well, heat 
some very good butter or salad oil in a frying-pan, place 
in it spoonfuls of the potato, turn them as they become 
brown, drain them from fat, and serve very hot. When 
preferred, spoonfuls may be arranged upon a buttered 
dish and baked. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


GranaM Breap.—Graham flour. The wheat must be 
of the best quality, and either run through a smut-milil, 
or washed and dried before grinding. Itshould be ground 
rather coarser than common flour, and used without bolt- 
ing. It takes more wetting than fine flour. For every 
loaf allow three large tablespoonfuls of molasses, one 
quart of wetting, a teaspoonful of salt, three teaspoonfuls 
of brewer’s yeast. Mix the yeast, molasses, and salt, in 
the wetting ; add a half teaspoonful of soda, and mixin 
as much cgurse flour as can possibly be stirred in with a 
spoon. Now knead the bread briskly, until it cleaves 
from the hand. Put the loaves in the pan, and pat it in 
place and shape. If made with homemade yeast, sponge 
the bread ; and add the molasses and other wetting after 
the sponge rises. Knead until the dough cleaves from 
the hands. Set it in a warm place until it rises; when 
light, knead it again as before, and put it into the pans 
to rise. Add no flour after the first mixing; the dough 
will not be stiff enough to form into loaves; shape the 
loaves after they are in the pan with the hand. — 

Sour Cream Brecuit.—Sift a teaepoonfal of salt and one 
of soda with a quart of fiour in the bread-pan; have 
ready a large pint of sour cream, beat one egg, add it to 
the cream, mix, roll, cut, and bake the biscuit as quickly 
as possible, 

Swiss Proprve —Take a pint each of fine bread-crums 
and minoed apples, put them in altercate layers into a 








well-buttered pie-dish, with a sprinkling of chopped 
blanched almonds, currants, and sugar between each 
layer. When you have placed in all the ingredients, 
pour in six ounces of fresh butter previously melted, dust 
over the top with more bread-crums, and bake it for half 
an hour. 4 

Gincersnaps.—One-quarter of a pound of butter, and 
the same of lard, mixed in a quarter of a pound of brown 
sugar, a pint of West India molasses, ginger according to 
its strength, and cinnamon according to taste; add one 
quart of flour, two teaspoonfuls of soda, dissolved in a 
wineglass of milk and flour, to enable you to roll it thin. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

Carouina CAKE.—Two coffee-cups of pulverized sugar, 
one of cream, two tablespoonfuls of butter, and the whites 
of eight eggs; beat stiff; if the cream is sour, use one tea- 
spoonful of soda ; add two coffee-cups of flour, mix quickly, 
and bake as soon as mixed; flavor to suit the taste. Put 
together like white cake. 

TRANSPARENT Pupptnc.—Put six well-beaten eggs into 
& saucepan with six ounces each of fresh butter and finely- 
pounded loaf sugar; place it upon the fire, and stir it 
gevtly until it attains the consistency of a light batter ; 
then let it cool. Roll a puff-paste very thin, lay it round 
the rim of your dish, pour in the eggs, ete., strew a little 
grated nutmeg on the top, and bake it for half an hour in 
a moderately-heated oven, 

German Cornucopia Cakes.—Beat the whites of four 
eggs to snow, add gradually one pound of loaf sugar, and 
beat one hour. Mix in halfa pound of blanched almonds 
pounded fine, with the white of an egg, to prevent their 
oiling ; add half an ounce of cinnamon; grease the paper 
with butter, put for each cake a heaping spoonful of the 
mixture, and spread it round until it ie as large as the top 
of a half-pint tumbler; as soon as they are baked a light 
brown take them up, and while soft roll them in the 
shape of a cornucopia. Sift over them sugar and cinna- 
mon mixed. 

PLate Warriss.—One quart of sweet milk, nine well- 
beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of butter, a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in the milk and strained, and two of cream 
of tartar sifted with the flour. Make the batter as thick 
as poundcake. Serve with maple syrup, or cream and 
sugar. 

Persian Povpixa.—Take the pulp of six Laked apples ; 
add to them one ounce of rice previously boiled in milk, 
and beaten smooth, one oance of sifted sugar, the grated 
rind of a lemon, and a teaspoonful of lemon-juice; mix 
these well together; then beat the whites of four eggs toa 
fine froth, put in the other ingredients, whisk it all up 
quickly, put it into a warm mould, and place it in a 
tolerably quick oven; when properly set, turn it out and 
pour round it a custard made with the yelks of the eggs 
remainiag from the pudding. 

Gixegr Biscuits.—Rub half a pound of fresh butter 
into two pounds of fine flour, add half a pound of sifted 
sugar, and three ounces of pounded ginger. Beat up the 
yelks of three eggs, and take a little milk, with which 
make the above ingredients into a paste. Knead it all 
well together, and roll it out extremely thin, and eut it 
into the form of round biscuits with a paste-cutter. Bake 
them in a’slow oven uati! crisp, taking care that they are 
a pale brown color. 

Mapetra Pupoine.—Take a tin cake-mould, butter it 
very well inside, and cover the bottom of it with a piece 
of fine puff-paste; over this put a layer of pineapple-jam, 
then another layer of paste, then another of preserve, if 
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possible varying it by using apricot-jam or quince-mar- 
malade; proceed thus with alternate layers of fruit and 
paste until the whole is full, observing to finish with a 
layer of paste. Tie it down with a well-floured cloth, 


and boil it for three hours. 
serve with brandy sauce. 


Turn it out carefully, aud 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Escaprna From A Fire, creep or crawl along the 
room with your face closeto the ground. Children should 
be early taught how to press out a spark when it happens 
to reach any part of their dress, and also that running into 
the air will cause it to blaze immediately. 


Domestic Rutes.—1. Do everything in its proper time. 
2. Keep everything to its proper use. 3, Put everything 
in its proper place. ) 

Gom-AraBic Starce.—Get two ounces of fine white gum- 
arabic, and pound it to powder. Next put it into a 
pitcher, aud pour on it a pint or more of boiling water (ac- 
cording to the degree of strength you desire), and then, 
having covered it, let it set all night. In the morning, 
pour it carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork 
it, and keep it for use. A tablespoonful of gum-water 
stirred into a pint of starch that has been made in the 
usual manner, will give to lawns (either white or printed) 
a look of newness to which nothing else can restore them 
after washing. It is also good (much diluted) for thin 
white muslin and bobbinet. 


Wuairexine Ivory.—All ivory ornaments can be whit- 
ened by carefully brushiug with soap and water, rinsed in 
plain water, allowed to drain a little, and then placed, for 
as long a time as required, in the sun and air. The sun 
has a peculiarly bleaching property with regard to ivory. 


To Kexp Gamr.—If there be any danger of birds not 
keeping, pick and draw them, wash them well in water 
and rub them with salt. Plunge them singly into a large 
saucepan of boiling water, draw them upand down by the 
legs to let the water pass throngh them. After they have 
been in the water for five minutes hang them up to dry in 
a cold place, sprinkle them with pepper, and salt well in- 
side. Before dressing them they must be again washed. 
By this means the most delicate birds may be preserved, 
with the exception of those which live by suction, as they 
are never drawn; but they may be kept a long time by 
putting lumps of charcoal, or placing a small quantity of 
mould in muslin bags in their insides. 


ConcENTRATED Correr.—Procure one-half pound of the 
choicest roasted coffee berries you can command, let the 
same be ground under your own immediate eye, to pre- 
vent the opportunity of chicory or any other spurious drug 
being introduced among the genuine material. Submit the 
coffee to a clean saucepan, containing one quart of boiling 
water, stir it round twice or thrice with a suitably sized 
spoon, adding, at the same time, two pieces of fresh white 
ginger. Place the saucepan over a slow fire, and let it 
simmer until the quantity of liquor is reduced to one pint ; 
then strain the latter off into a smaller saucepan, and al- 
low the liquor to simmer gently, adding to it at intervals 
as much white sugar as will qualify the character of a 
thick consistent syrup, when it may be taken up, and 
when thoroughly cold poured inte jars or bottles, stopped 
closely down for use. It will keep for any length of time 
in anyclimate. An individual, possessing the above con- 
fection, may command a cup of strong, genuine coffee at a 
minute's notice; it is necessary only to introduce two or 
three teaspooufuls of the essence into a coffee-cup, and fill 











it up with hot water, adding milk or cream as it may be 
convenient. To persons prosecuting long journeys, it is 
of a truly serviceable character. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 
BY AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 


Premium Rre Breap.—One quart of Indian meal, one 
quart of rye meal, oue quart of wheat flour, one tea-cup 
of yeast, one teaspoonful of salt. Make a thick batter 
with warm milk; pour into pans and let it rise. Bake 
until well done. 


Sopa Cracker Pizr.—Take four soda crackers, grated 
fine, three cupfuls of warm weter, quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of tartarie acid, the grated rind of am orange, three 
cupfuls of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of butter, a little 
salt; make a good short crust, fill it with this mixture, 
and bake in a quick oven. 


Pium Puppine.—Four eggs, about one dozen crackers, 
one pint of new milk, one teacup of butter, half a pound 
of eugar, one pound of raisins, one pound of prunes, a 
grated nutmeg. Bake about an hour, or rather better. 


ORANGE Pir.—Take the juice and pulp of six large sour 
oranges, and the grated rind of four, a little salt, three 
cupfuls of sugar, three eggs, four cupfuls of water, six 
spoonfuls of rice flour; mix these ingredients well to- 
gether; make a good short crust, and bake like other pies. 


-Purpie Inx.—A beautiful purple ink is made by boiling 
one ounce of ground logwood in one and a half pint of 
soft water, and half an ounce of pulverized alum. Boil 
twenty minutes, strain, and bottle for use. Keep the air 
out, and it will keepalongtime. 7? 


I senD you two good receipts, which I have never seen 
in your Book, and which I have used for years, and know 
to be good. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Ssort Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound of butter, 
half a pound of sugar, and a teaspoonful of caraway 
seeds. Spread on a tin sheet with an edge, and bake 
slow. Sprinkle a little sugar over the top when it is 
taken from the oven. 


ScotcH Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, threo eggs, well mixed together, 
a little dried and pounded orange-peel, and cinnamon. 
Roll on a tin sheet with an edge, and bake. 


Mr. Goprr: I send yon a few receipts which I know to 
be good. J. i. 


ApPLeE Syow.—Put twelve good tart apples in cold 
water, and set them oo a slow fire; when soft drain off 
the water, strip the skins from the apples, core and lay 
them in a Jarge glass dish. Beat the whites of twelve 
eggs to a stiff froth, put half a pound of powdered white 
sugar to the apples; beat them, and add the eggs. Beat 
the whole to a stiff snow, and turs into a dessert-dish. 


Lemon CreaM.—To one quart of new milk add the 
whites of ten eggs; beat toa stiff froth, and to each egg 
add a tablespoonfal of white sugar; beat well together, 
and add to the milk while boiling. Boil a few minutes, 
take it off, stir until it cools, and flavor with lemon. 
Make in a tin vessel. 

Bianc Manos.—Four or’ five tablespoonfuls of corn 
starch, to a quart of milk; beat the starch thoroughly 
with two eggs, and add to the milk while boiling, with a 
little salt; boil a few minutes, stirring briskly; flavor 
with rose, lemon, or vanilla, and pour into a mould. 
Sweeten it while cooking, or poar over it a sauce, or 
some of the lemon cream. 





Evitors’ Gable. 


SCIENCE FOR GIRLS. 


Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
SHAKSPEARE, 

Tue celebrated John Ruskin has been giving lectures 
ou mineralogy to classes of young girls (in the country— 
England), who were, at the same time, taking lessons in 
drawing. Mr. Ruskin has, of late, awakened to the im- 
portance of feminine education. He has put his opinion 
on record ‘“‘that in any rank of life a woman ought to 
know whatever her husband is likely to know, but to 
know it in a different way. His command of it should be 
foundational and progressive; hers, general and accom- 
plished for daily use.” And he goesontosay: ‘‘ Indeed, 
if there be any difference between a girl's education and a 
boy’s, I should say of the two the girl should be earlier 
led, as her intellect ripens faster into deep and serious 
subjects; and that her range of literature should be not 
more, but lese frivolous ; calculated to add the qualities 
of patience and seriousness to her natural poignancy of 
thought and quickness of wit, and also to keep her ina 
lofty and pure element of thought.’’ 

In short, Mr. Ruskin’s philosophy—in his last two 
books*—agrees substantially with the ideas and princi- 
ples we have been endeavoring, during the last thirty 
years, te set forth and make popular in our country— 
namely, that woman is God’s appointed agent of morality; 
the first teacher and inspirer of every human being in 
those feelings and sentiments which are termed the vir- 
tues of humanity; and that the progress of these virtues 
aud the permanent improvement of our race depend on 
the manner in which her mission is treated by man. 

And, moreover, we hold that men are greater than their 
works; and that “ .o subdue the earth and reign over it,’’ 
is not so high nor so holy au office as the empire over 
childhood and over the heart or emotional nature of men, 
which is the prerogative of womankind. 

Therefore, the result which Mr. Ruskin has reached is 
the only true philosophy of education for men and women: 
begin with the girls, if you would make the world good 
as well as wise. 

Much has been said about “ Ruskin’s Works;”’ and 
although open, in some respects, to sharp criticism, yet it 
must be acknowledged by all, that no writer on art or 
nature has made so profound an impression on the read- 
ing public of Great Britain and of the United States as 
John Ruskin. No author equals him in awakening or in 
deepening the love of nature and of art in the hearts of 
his readers. 

When such a celebrated author and esthetic philoso- 
pher puts aside his ambitious labors and devotes himself 
to giving lectures in a Girl's School, in order, as he says, 
“to awaken in the minds of young girls, who were ready 
to work systematically and earnestly, a vital interest in 
the subject of their study,”’ then we know he is in earn- 
est. No science can be learned in play; but it is often 
possible, in play, to bring good out of past labor, or to 
show sufficient reasons for the labor in the future. 

The lectures were conversational; the young ladies 
being allowed to ask questions which drew out Mr. Rus- 
kin’s explanations, not only of the subject artistically, 
bat morally, thus illustrating the idea he has expressed, 





* “Sesame and Lilies ;” and “The Ethics of tiie Dust ;" 
republished in New York, by Johu Wiley & Son. 
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that knowledge for women should always be illustrated 
in its moral uses. The subject was about Diamonds and 
whothey look when they are found. “ Florrie and Isabel’ 
were sent to the lecturer’s room to bring ‘‘a little box 
with a glass lid’’ for the lecturer; both girls ran up the 
stairs, but Florrie brought the box, and, on opening it, 
exclaimed :— 


“Fiorriz. There ’s only a great ugly brown stone! 

L. Not much more than that, certainly, Florrie, if peo- 
ple were wise. But look, it is not a single stone; buta 
knot of pebbles fastened together by gravel; and in the 
gravel, or compressed sand, if you look close, you will 
see grains of gold glittering everywhere, all through ; 
and then, do you see these two white beads, which shine 
as if they had been covered with grease? 

Fiorgis. May I touch them? 

L. Yes; you will find they are not greasy, only very 
smooth. ell, those are the fatal jowels; native bere in 
their dust with gold, so that you may see, cradled here to- 
gether, the two great enemies of mankind—the strongest 
of all malignant physical powers that have tormented our 
race. 

Sipru. Is that really so? I know they do great harm ; 
but do they not also do great good? 

L. My dear child, what good? Was any woman, do 
ay suppose, ever the better for possessing diamonds? 

ut how many have been made base, frivolous, and miser- 
able by desiring them? Was ever man the better for 
having coffers full of gold? But who shall measure the 
guilt that is incurred to fillthem? Look into the history 
of any civilized nations; analyze, with reference to this 
one cause of crime and misery, the lives aad thoughts of 
their nobles, priests, merchants, and men of luxurious 
life. Every other temptation is at last concentrated into 
this; pride, and lust, and envy, and anger all give up 
their strength to avarice. The sin of the whole world is 
essentially the sin of Judas. Men do not disbelieve their 
Christ; but they sell Him. 

Srpyt. But surely that is the fault of human nature? it 
is not caused by the accident, as it were, of there being 
a pretty metal, like gold, to be found by digging. If peo- 
ple could not find that, would they not find something 
else, and quarrel for it instead ? 

. No. Wherever legislators have succeeded in ex- 
cluding, for a time, jewels and precious metals from 
among national possessions, the national spirit has re- 
mained a mtg Covetousness is not natural to man-— 
generosity is; but covetousness must be excited by a spe- 
cial cause, as a given disease by a given miasma; and 
the essential nature of a material for the excitement of 
covetousness is, that it shall be a beautiful thing which 
can be retained without a use. The moment we can use 
our possessions to any good purpose ourselves, the in- 
stinct of communicating that use to others rises side by 
side with our power. If you can read a book rightly, you 
will want others to hear it; if you can enjoy a picture 
rightly, you will want others to see it; learn how to 
manage 2 horse, a plough, or a ship, and you will desire 
to make your subordinates good horsemen, ploughmen, 
or sailors; you wil! never be able to see the fine instru- 
ment you are master of, abused; but, once fix your de- 
sire on anything useless, and all the purest pride and 
folly in your heart will mix with the desire, and make 
you at last wholly inhuman, a mere ugly lump of sto- 
mach and suckers, like a cutile-fish. 

Siprt. But surely, these two beautiful things, gold 
and diamonds, must have been appointed to some good 
purpose? 

L. Qcite conceivably so, my dear; as also earthquakes 
and pestilences; but of such ultimate purposes we can 
have no sight. The practical, immediate office of the 
earthquake and pestilence is to slay us, like moths; and, 
as moths, we shall be wise to live out of their way. So, 
the practical, immediate office of gold and diamonds is 
the multiplied destruction of souls (in whatever sense you 
have been taught to understand that phrase); and the 

ralysis of wholesome human effort and thought on the 

ce of God’s earth; and a wise nation will live out of 
the way ofthem. The money which the English habitu- 
ally spend in cutting diamonds would, in ten years, if it 
were applied to entting rocks instead, leave no dangerous 
reef nor difficult harbor round the whole island coast.”’ 
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HOW SHALL WE HELP THE POOR? 


“*Ye have the poor with you always, and whensoever 


ye will ye may do them good.'’—St. Mark, xiv., 7. 


WE are requested by a lady, who says she has “‘a little 
money and much time to spare,’’ to describe how she can 
render the best help to poor women who cannot get work 
enough to support themselves through the cold season? 
and she asks if we “approve of giving alms as a sup- 
port?” To the last question we will first reply. 

The systems ofcharity, either public or private, that have 
given alms as support have never checked the increase of 
pauperism, but rather fostered it, and thus added to the 
degradation of the poor. By making them dependent in 
spirit you check that forethought, industry, and economy 
which are necessary to the improvement of character and 
condition. In truth, the poor can never be made com/ort- 
able till they are taught and incited to take care of them- 
selves. 

The best charity is that which teaches, aids, and incites 
the poor to help themselves. In our country there is 
more suffering among poor women from idleness, igno- 
rance, and wastefulness than from the want of work, or 
even from the high prices of the articles of living. 


If the lady, who has “‘time,’’ wishes to devote herself 
to the work of real charity, let her seek outa poor family 
and try what can be done by what we will call moral aid. 
Is the mother idle and her children in rags? Perhaps 
she has no needles, thread, or patches. To supply these, 
with kind counsel, may really do her and them more good 
than giving new suits to the children. Are the family 
suffering from want of provisions, ascertain her manner 
of cooking and her mode of providing food. The shiftless 
poor are usually more wasteful than people who live 
in comfort. The lady who can teach these miserably 
poor women how to make the most of what they have, 
and what kinds of nutritious food can be prepared at the 
least cost—aiding them, if ‘needed, by the gift of a sauce- 
pan or kettle to make soup in, and in such other small 
expenses as are absolutely required in the poor woman's 
honest efforts to improve, will corer a greater benefit 
than money could purchase without this personal sym- 
pathy and counsel. 

Then we must take into consideration the disadvant- 
ages under which the poor always make their purchases. 
They cannot watch the market, nor lay in a stock when 
those indispensable articles, flour and fuel, are cheapest. 
They go with a few pennies, or, it may be, at the most fifty 
cents, and must pay the premium of the small retailer at 
the highest rate his conscience or interest will permit, 
Usually the poor pay from twenty to fifty per cent. more 
for the necessaries of life (they have no luxuries) than the 
rich. 

Here the lady who desires to do good to the poor might 
aid them by finding some grocer and provision dealer 
who would deal mercifully with these poor women. We 
say mercifully, because it is more trouble for the trader 
to sell in small quantities; in justice he should have a 
small premium; but he might be induced to forego even 
this, if brought to his notice, in certain cases. The sub- 
ject is too wide in its bearings for further detailsnow. The 
words of Christ make it sure that there will be a class of 
“poor"’ people to whom His followers may always “do 
good.’’ He does not say “‘ give alms always”—but ‘‘do 
good.”” 

There is but one way of doing the greatest good. We 
must carry the Gospel into the homes of these suffering 
women—while we aid them in their personal wants. A 





Christian lady, having the love of Christ in her heart, 
taking the Bible in her hand and keeping “the law ef 
kindness on her tongue,’’ must do what she can to 
enlighten, encourage, and aid these poor neglected sis- 
ters to hely themselves. TZhis is woman's mission to 
woman. 


WOMAN’S FAME. 


Tue great deeds that make the fame ef men are often of 
questionable morality ; woman’s fame must be founded 
on goodness to become glorious for her and endurable as 
an example of greatness for women. 

When the wife of Lord William Russell stood by her 
husband’s side, cheering and assisting him in his dark 
hour of trial, before his unjust and cruel judges, were not 
her devoted love, her firm faithfulness and pious fortitude 
a beautiful realization of the purest and noblest feminine 
character which poetry, in its most divine strains, has 
imaged forth? Is the actor of such a lofty part less in- 
spired than one who could describe it? 

We would, therefore, impress on all our intelligent and 
gifted countrywomen, more particularly on the young, 
that there is a field, and a wide one, too, open for their 
genius, besides that which is afforded by the present faci- 
lity of feminine authorshig ; it is that of carrying out, in 
actual life, the beautiful ideas they would depict, and 
thus showing that cultivation of mind and refinement 
of taste are true sources of happiness in the domestic 
circle, and not merely requisites to shine in the world. 


THE BEST ACCOMPLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Proresson Hart, in an address (which has not been 
published) te the graduating class of a Young Ladies’ 
Seminary in Philadelphia, on ‘‘ Leaving School,” has 
given counsels of golden wisdom that should be circulated 
through the length and breadth of our Republic. We 
have room here for only one subject, but that is of such 
great importance, that we are sure it will be welcomed as 
worth more, if the advice be acted upon, than all the olo- 
gies or the accomplishments of a fashionable education, 


GOOD READING. 


“ Besides this general advice, there is one accomplish- 
ment in partieular, which I would earnestly recommend 
to you, as I am in the habit of doing to all of your sex. 
Cultivate assiduously the ability to read well. I stop to 
particularize this, because it is a thing so very much neg- 
lected, and because it is so very elegant, charming, and 
ladylike an accomplishment. Where one person is really 
interested by music, twenty are pleased with good read- 
ing. Where one person is capable of becoming a skilful 
musician, twenty may become good readers. Where there 
is one occasion suitable for the exercise of musical talent, 
there are twenty for that of reading. The culture of the 
voice necessary for reading well, gives a delightfal charm 
to the same voice in conversation. Good reading is the 
natural exponent and vehicle of all good things. It is 
the most effective of all commentaries upon the works of 
genius. It seems to bring dead authors to life again, and 
makes us sit down familiarly with the great and good of 
all ages. 

“Did you ever notice what life and power the Holy 
Scriptures have, when well read? Have you ever heard 
of the wonderful effects produced by Elizabeth Fry among 
the hardened criminals of Newgate, ty simply reading to 
them the parable of the Prodigal Son? Princes and peers 
of the realm, it is said, counted it a privilege to stand 
in those dismal corridors, among felons and murderers, 
merely to share with them the privilege of witnessing the 
marvellous pethos which genius, taste, and eulture could 
infure into that simple story. 

“What a fascination there is in really good reading! 
What power it gives one! Inthe hospital, in the cham- 
ber of the invalid, in the nursery, in the domestic and the 
social circle, amung chosen friends and companions, Luw 
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it enables you to minister to the amusement, the comfort, 
the pleasure of dear ones, as no other urt or accomplish- 
ment can. No instrument of man’s devising can reach 
the heart, as does that most wonderful instrument, the 
human voice. It is God's special gift and endowment to 
his chosen creatures. Fold it not away ina napkin. If 
you would double the value of all your other acquisi- 
tions; if you would add immeasurably to your own en- 
joyment, and to your power of promotiug the enjoyment 
of others, cultivate with incessant care this Divine gift. 
No music below the skies is equal to that of pure, silvery 
speech from the lips of a man or woman of high culture.”’ 


BOOKS. 


A BLESSING on the printer's art! 
Books are the Mentors of the heart. 
The burning soul, the burdened mind 
In books alone cumpanions find. 
We never speak our deepest feelings, 
Our holiest hopes have no revealings, 
Save in the gleams that light the face, 
Or fancies that the pen may trace ; 
And hence to books the heart must turn 
When with unspoken thoughts we yearn ; 
And gather from the silent page 
The just reproof, the counsel sage, 
The consolations kind and true 
That soothe and heal the wounded heart, 
As on the broken plant the dew 
Calis forth fresh leaves and buds to view, 
More lovely as the old depart. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


VALVE oF A Sewtne-Macuive.—The following curious 
calculation of the number of stitches required in making 
a man’s shirt, gives us a realizing idea, as a Yankee 
would say, of the value of the sewing-machine in one 
single branch of needlework. As a household aid this 
invention is invaluable to women. Is it not pitifal that 
more than twenty thousand stitches have often been re- 
quired to make one single shirt, for which the poor seam- 
stress received, probably, not over seventy-five cents or 
one dollar :— 


“ Stitching the collar, four rows, 3,000 ; sewing the ends, 
500; button-holes, and sewing on buttons, 150; sewing 
the collar and gathering the neck, 1,204; stitching wrist- 
bands, 1,228; sewing the ends, 68; button-holes, 148; 
hemming the slits, 264; gathering the sleeves, 840; set- 
ting on wristbands, 1,468; stitching on shoulder-straps, 
three rows each, 1,880; hemming the bosom, 393; sewing 
the sleeves, 2,532; setting in sleeves and gussets, 3,050 ; 
tapping the sleeves, 1,526; sewing the seams, 841; set- 
ting side gussets in, 424; hemming the bottom, 1,104. 
Total number of stitches, 20,620. 


Waar ts Beauty ?—Socrates called beauty a short-lived 
tyranny; Plato, a privilege of nature; Theophrastus, a 
silent cheat; Theocritus, a delightful prejudice. Domi- 
tian said that nothing was more grateful than beauty ; 
Aristotle said that beauty was better than all the letters 
of recommendation in the world; Homer declared that 
it was a glorious gift of nature; and Ovid, elluding to 
him, calls it a favor bestowed by the gods. The wisest 
of men has left his inspired declaration that, ‘‘ Favor is 
deceitful and beauty is vain; but a woman that feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised.” 


Woman's Work.—Michelet says: “The bondage of 
business debases man, and often renders him coarse and 
avaricious. Woman's, which does not absorb her mind, 
is like the woof to the web of her thoughts. She weaves 
upon it the household matters which man, engaged in 
business, has not thought of, and she dreams about the 
future.”’ Still, there are American women who seem 


longing todo man’s work, even if it makes them coarse 
aud avaricious, 





New Novess.—Au English reviewer says that he has 
seen it stated that “eight new novels appear weekly’'— 
that is to say—one every day and two for Sunday. The 
reviewer thinks this a mistake—that only one new novel 
appears, perhaps, in ten years; all the rest are imitation~. 
“And then, after a time, the writers imitate and parody 
themselves.” 


Friexps.—Arthur Helps, author of ‘‘ Friends in Coun- 
cil,”’ says:— 

“In our friends we do not want a judge; we want an 
advocate,”’ 


Dinner-TaBie Decorations.—In England they are in- 
venting new styles of decoration depending mostly for 
effect on flowers and foliage; the material of épergne be- 
ing of less consequence. One of these is thus described : 
“A circular glass dish, about fifteen inches in diameter, 
from the centre of which springs a silvered glass rod 
about an inch thick and eighteen inches high, supporting 
another flat, round glass dish about half as large as the 
lower one. These glasses filled with delicate flowers and 
ferns, with a graceful vine twined round the central 
stalk, make a beautiful table decoration.’’ See Literary 
Notices, page 195. 


Tue Craig Microscops, is the name of a cheap, simple, 
and very powerful instrument lately patented by Mr. 
Henry Craig. It is designed to interest and instruct chil- 
dren in the wonders cf nature. The editor of the New 
York Sunday School Advocate, Rev. Daniel Wise, D. D., 
says of this microscope: “I advise every boy and girl 
who wishes to know the wonders that lie in little things 
to save their money until they have $2 75, and send it 
to George G. Meade, Racine, Wisconsin, and you will 
promptly receive the beautiful microscope by mail, post- 
age paid.”’ 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


DisTORTION OF THE Spinzk.—Dr. Weitch, an eminent phy- 
sician of Berlin, has published in Hufeland’s Journal a 
simple remedy for weakness of the back-boue of infants, 
which he considers capabie of preventing distortion. This 
method consists, first, in frequent and close examination 
of the child’s back-bone, and secondly, on the slightest 
trace of any distortion, in washing the same with brandy 
every morning and night, and in paying the strictest 
attention to the child’s keeping a straight posture both 
sleeping and waking; if it can be bathed from time to 
time, it will be so much the better. 

JELLY FROM THE Raspinas or Ivory.—The raspings of 
ivozy impart to boiling water a very pleasant jelly, which 
bas been found more easy of digesting and more nutri- 
tious than that of the bartshorn shavings or isinglass. 
Mixed with the jelly of the arrowroot in the proportion 
of one part to seven, it has been tecommended for weakly 
and rickety children, and consumptive or emaciated inva- 
lids. 

Reomen, ETc. For Hoopine-Coven.—A frequent change 
of air is exceedingly useful in hooping-cough, particularly 
short voyages at sea; at the same time flannel is to be 
worn next the skin. Young children should lie with 
their heads and shoulders raised, and when the cough 
oceurs they ought to be placed on their feet and bent a 
little forward, to guard against suffocation. The diet 
sheuld be light, and the drink warm and mucilaginous. 

To our CorRESPONDENTS.—These articles afe accepted : 
“Our Need’’—*‘ Down by the Beach’’—‘‘ Deserted”’—“ A 
Maiden Looked from her Casement High’’—“ Twilight” 
—‘*The Larches.”’ 

The following are declined: ‘‘ Fashionable Belles” (to 
be returned when stamps are sent)—“ Ode to Snow’ — 
‘* Oh, no, I Never shall Forget’’—‘‘ Lines’’—‘* Caution the 
Pareat of Safety’’—‘‘Sallie Snow’’—“ Dreams’’—*‘ My 
Bed” (we have no room)—‘“The Farmer Beau’’—-‘‘ The 
Fall of the Stars” —*‘ Song’’—Earnest in Duty.” 

We have a few articles on hand yet to examine. 
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Piterarp Hotices, 


From Prrerson & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

THE SOLDIER'S ORPHANS. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
author of ‘Fashion and Famine,” “The Gold Brick,” 
etc. Highly appreciated as it has appeared in monthly 
instalments in a contemporary, this romance, from its 
engaging style and varied incidents, no less than its sub- 
ject, will become exceedingly popular. 

From Lipprncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Part 112. A Diction- 
ary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on the Basis 
of the latest editions of the German Conversationes Lex- 
icon. With wood engravings and maps. Price 25 cents 
& number. 

CAMERON HALL. A Story of the Civil War. By M. 
A. C., author of ‘‘ The Little Episcopalian,” etc. 

GREEK FOR LITTLE SCHOLARS. The First Greek 
Book of the Pantographic Series. This is literally, in 
substance and arrangement, a primer suited to the wants 
of the youngest Greek scholar, attempting to go no farther 
in that language than does the child's first elementary 
beok in English. It is published under the auspices of 
the Philotechnic Institute of Camden, N. J. 

RAVEL STORY BOOKS. A curious funny set of books 
they are too—“ Jocko,’’ “ Mazulme,” and ‘“‘The White 
Knight.” Who is there that does not remember the 
Ravels? the inimitable Gabriel as the White Knight and 
Jocko? The engravings are well done and amusing. 
The poetry explains the engravings. A capital set of 
children’s books. 





From D. Asumeap, Philadelphia :— 

CHINCAPIN CHARLIE. A very agreeable child’s book. 
By Nellie Eyster, author of ‘Sunny Hours; or, Child- 
life of Tom and Mary.’’ The illustrations by White, 
printed on tinted paper, are particularly good. 

From A. Wrxcu, Philadelphia :— 

THE OLD FRANKLIN ALMANAC, for 1867. This 
Almanac contains, besides the Astronomical Calculations, 
a great variety of Statistics, Chronological Tables, and 
usefal matter, never before introduced in a work of this 
kind, and will be a valuable acquisition to every house- 
hold, store, counting-room, manufactory, and place of 
business. The reputation of this work for correctness in 
statistical matter, and its large collection of useful infor- 
mation increases every year. Every thing of interest that 
has transpired from the date of the previous issue is here 
recorded. It also contains the Governments of the world ; 
State Governments; Territorial Governments; Hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic Church, 1867 ; Bishops of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, 1867; and a compilation of 
valuable information that would have to be sought for 
in a dozen volumes. Price 20 cents a copy. 

From Rev. A. Mansuip, Compiler and Publisher, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE PATRIOT’S HYMN BOOK. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through Lrpprs- 
corr & Co., and Pererson & Brorsers, Philadelphia:— 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF DISTINGUISHED 
GENERALS. By Mr. F.G. Shanks. These sketches first 
appeared in Harper's Monthly, where they elicited both 








s 
praise and condemnation. There are fifteen wood-cut 
illustrations, portraits of well-known military men. 

THE SANCTUARY. A Story of the Civil War. By 
George Ward Nichols, author of “The Story of the Great 
March.”” With illustrations, 

READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, a Pleasant Mode of 
Learning to Read. By the author of “ Streaks of Light," 
“Lines Left Out,’’ ete. Part Second. The ideas upon 
which this work is based are by no means new, yet their 
adaptation is somewhat novel, though not impracticable. 
We think it will prove what it claims to be, a pleasant 
reading book for the young beginner. 

KISSING THE ROD. A Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
author of ‘‘ Broken to Harness,’’ etc. This is the most 
cleverly written and interesting production we have yet 
examined, of an author who never fails to reach a high 
standard of excellence. The conclusion of the novel is so 
sad, we could almost wish it were a little less dramatic, 
and at the same time more cheerful. 

MADONNA MARY. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, au- 
thor of “‘ Agnes,"’ ‘‘The Days of my Life,’’ ete. Mrs. Oli- 
phant's stories have an especial attraction for us; they 
are so free from all attempt at sensationalism ; their cha- 
racters are so carefully drawn, the good ones so beautiful, 
the bad ones even not without their virtues. Mrs, Och- 
terlony, the ‘‘ Madonna Mary” and heroine of this novel, 
is a middle-aged woman, very womanly, and very lov- 
able. There is a very mild love affair at the close, brought 
in rather because it seems such a thing is expected, but 
most of the real romance of the book belongs to an old 
man and old woman who ought to have married each 
other in their younger days, but didn’t. The story, 
thovgh never hurrying itself, is very interesting. 

THE BEAUCLERCS, Father and Son. A Novel. By 
Charles Clarke, author of ‘‘Charlie Thornhill,’ etc. A 
cleverly written story, conveying a very commendable 
moral, though somewhat over-merciful in the poetic jus- 
tice it administers to the fascinating old sinner who is 
one of the herpes of the book. 

SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. A Novel. By Charles 
Lever, author of “Charles O’Malley,’’ etc. Though a 
veteran among English novelists, Lever seems to have 
lost none of his youthful spirit and vivacity, while he 
has acquired that solidity and impressiveness without 
which spirit and vivacity are of but small account. In 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke, the eccentric but noble-hearted old 
gentleman, he has enriched the world of fiction with a 
new and original character, and the story in which that 
character figures is one quite as fresh and novel in its 
plot and incidents as is the graphic portraiture of its hero. 


From Dick & Frrzceranp, New York, through Lrppry- 
corr & Co., G. W. Prromer, and Peterson & Broruers, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE PARLOR STAGE: A Collection of Charades and 
Proverbs. By 8. Annie Frost. These little dramas, in- 
tended for the drawing-room or saloon, are so simple in 
themselves that they require no more than ordinary skill 
and intelligence to produce them. Yet they possess the 
necessary elements for creating amusement, and wherever 
made use of will add an attractive feature to the family 
circle or social gathering. The scenery, costumes, etc., 
can always be found at hand, or procured with little or 
no expense, 

THE PLAY-GROUND: or, Out-Door Games for Boys. 
This little volume, illustrated with numerous wood-cuts, 
contains descriptions of an innumerable variety of games 
such as boys delight in, including those of marbles, tops, 
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’ 
balls, hoops, kites, etc, In these days of base-ball and 
croquet, we expect this book will be in great demand. 

MARTINE’S HAND-BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, AND 
GUIDE TO TRUE POLITENESS. By Arthur Martine. A 
very useful book, laying down all the conventional rules 
which govern both the ordinary and extraordinary 
affairs of life. 

THE AMERICAN CARD-PLAYER: Containing clear 
and comprehensive directions for playing the games of 
euchre, whist, bézique, all-fours, pitch, cribbage, poker, 
etc., together with all the laws of those games. 

BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD PETS, and How to Manage 
Them. We have never seen a fuller work than this on 
the same subject. Its list of pet birds is complete, and to 
this is added poultry, rabbits, dogs, etc., together with a 
full description of the construction and management of 
salt and fresh water aquariums. The work is profusely 
illustrated. 

ATHLETIC SPORTS FOR BOYS. The instructions in 
gymnastics in all its various branches, in skating, swim- 
ming, boating, riding, driving, angling, fencing, ete., 
which this volume contains, are most complete and satis- 
factory. There are nearly two hundred illustrative wood- 
cuts, 

LADY ASHLEIGH ; or, The Rejected Inheritance. By 
J. F. Smith, Esq., author of “The Banker's Secret,’’ 
‘*Minnie Gray,’’ ete. This is a vivacious and entertaining 
novel of English high life. The characters stand out as 
individualities, and the plot is ingeniously devised and 
well developed. 

From SHELDon & Co., New York, through Prererson & 
Broruers, and Lipprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SUNNYBANK. By Marion Harland, author of “‘ Alone,”’ 
“Hidden Path,’’ etc. There is something which, when 
we discover itin a romance, gives to that romance a pecu- 
liar charm for us. This something is the hearing news of 
old acquaintances, especially if these acquaintances have 
been favorites with us. So much by way of preface to 
* Marion Harland’s latest work. “Sunnybank’’ is not a 
sequel to “‘Alone,’’ yet we are pleased to find the same 
characters figuring in it, not now as principale, but 
naturally in the background, while their children step 
forward to the scene of action. There is a special fitness 
in the unity and at the same time the individuality of 
these works. In “Alone’’ we detect the young writer, 
fall of a genius and power almost as yet unknown to 
herself, giving great promise of future excellence. In 
“Sunnybank” we find the author of experience, vigor, 
and originality, no longer trembling between unconscious 
strength and conscious weakness, but 2 power in the 
land ; with no bud of promise blighted, but all developed 
to glorious fruition. 

THE CHRISTMAS HOLLY. By Marion Harland. Our 
own gifted writer is the author of this book, and every- 
thing from her pen is eagerly sought for. There is such 
a purity of thought and earnestness of purpose in all the 
writings of this lady that we take up her works knowing 
that we shall be benefited by the perusal. Messrs. Shel- 
don & Co. have given great attention to the bringing out 
of the book so as to make it a very pretty present. The 
illustrations are printed in colors. 

From D. Appierox & Co., New York, through D. Asu- 
MEAD, Philadelphia :— 

CHILDREN OF THE FRONTIER. By Mrs. Lizzie 
Baker Gow. A very well told and interesting tale, de- 
scriptive of life on the frontier, full of stirring incidents, 












one of those kind of books that children are particularly 
well pleased with. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE STARS, and the Causes of their 
Motions and their Light. By Jacob Eanis, Principal of 
the Scientific and Classical Institute, Philadelphia. This 
book, divided into four parts, treats first of the cause of 
the light and heat of the sun and the other fixed stars, 
deducting from evidence that the earth was formerly self- 
luminous. Then of the force which so greatly prolongs 
the light and heat of the sun and stars. Theorigin of the 
stars, discussing the question of a central sun. Finally, 
the force which gave motion to the stars, reviewing nu- 
merous theories of creation, and settling on one which 
seems to the author’s mind to be the most reasonable and 
natural. The book is carefully and ably prepared. 

LITTLE RED-RIDING HOOD. CINDERELLA. Think 
of Cinderella and Red-Riding Hood illustrated by Gus- 
tave Dore; and upon nv two better known tales could 
such talents as he possesses be bestowed. These two 
stories are household words; ourselves and our grand- 
parents have, in times past, been entertained by these 
fairy stories. May they never be lost to us and our pos- 
terity. 





From Ropert Carter & Broraers, New York, through 
James 8. CLAxton, Philadelphia :— 

THE STORY OF MARTIN LUTHER. Edited by Miss 
Whately. This little volume of 350 pages gives a short 
and simple account of the life and labors of the great Re. 
former. It is writen apparently for the young. Miss 
Whately’s life of her father is meeting with much praise 
from the English press; and we have no doubt this un- 
pretentious book will be widely read and liked. It is well 
printed and bound. 

CRIPPLE DAN. By Andrew Whitgift. A collection 
of short, pleasant, well-told stories of charitable and reli- 
giousconduct. The market is overstocked with books on 
similar topics; but this, we believe, will take high rank 
among them. 


From Lzeonarp Scorr & Company, New York :— 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: October, 1866. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: October, 1966. 
The quarterlies are as usual full of instruction, and 
occasionally of entertainment. The article on dogs in 
the Westminster, and those entitled ‘‘ Varieties in History 
and Art’’ and “ Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth’’ in the Edin- 
burgh are well-written and amusing. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. November, 1866. Nina 
Balatka is continued and Sir Brook Fosebrooke, con- 
eluded. Cornclius O’ Dowd has four characteristic papers ; 
and the article on three American Presidents is fair and 
well written. 
From Lerpotpr & Hoit, New York, through Lippry- 
corr & Co., Philadelphia :— 
SKIRMISHING. By theauthor of ‘‘ Cousin Stella,”’ etc. . 
A pleasant English novel, presenting pictures of life at the 
parsonage, in a quiet manner which sometimes changes 
to sprightliness and spirit. The book makes its appear- 
ance in the neat style of binding peculiar to the firm of 
Leypoldt & Holt. 
From Caapman & Co., New York :— 
THE HAUNTED WOOD: A Legend of the Mohawk in 
1778. By Edward 8. Ellis, author of “‘ Forest Spy,”’ ete. 
This, the third of the ‘‘Sunny-side series," is an exciting ° 
and entertaining tale, in which Indians and ghosts com- 
bine in creating trouble and fear, 
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From the American News Compayy, New York, through 
Pererson & Brotaers, Philadelphia :— 

GUY HAMILTON. A Story of our Civil War. By 
Miss Joanna H. Mathews. 


From Rosperts Brorgers, Boston, through Lipprxcotr 
& Co., Philadeiphia ;— 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. Illustrated. We are not 
going to say a word about the poems of Jean Ingelow. 
Our subscribers know her merits as well as we do; but 
var business now and our pleasure is to let our hundreds 
of thousands of readers know something about the dress 
in which the Messrs. Roberts have clothed these beautiful 
poems. The binding of the book is a miracle of art— 
richly embossed arabesque, of any color to suit the various 
tastes; paper of the fashionabie tint, as smooth as velvet ; 
ninety-seven illustrations by the best artists, splendid in 
design, and most admirably engraved. We are sorry 
that it was not received in time to notice it fora Christmas 
present, but it is a book for all seasons, and would be 
gladly received by any lady either for a birthday or a 
wedding gift. 

From Govtp & Linco, Boston :— 

THE MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS. Sketches and Sto- 
ries of their Scenery, Customs, History, Painters, etc. 

THE TWO SICILIES. Sketches and Stories, etc. etc. 

Two very valuable little books of fact, fiction, and 
fancy, which we can commend to the young and the old. 
The illustrations are good. The author, Mr. G. Sleeper, 
has acquitted himself well, and these little books seem to 
have been a labor of love. 


From J. E. Trztow & Co., Boston:— 

BULBS: A Treatise on Hardy and Tender Bulbs and 
Tubers. By Edward Sprague Rand, Jr. Mr. Rand has 
been preparing a series of works on popular gardening, 
of which this is the third published, four being still to 
come. His aim is to make a useful and thorough compen- 
dium, “‘ generally adapted to popular use, and intelligible 
to the large class who are ardent culturists, but have lit- 
tle time for the study of botany.’’ In this volume he has 
the field to himself, there being no horticultural treatise 
on the subject suitable to the uninitiated. Mr. Rand has 
well supplied the want. His book is plain and practical, 
well-written, and untinselled with the cheap and useless 
finery of poetical quotations. Some of the most beautiful 
flowers we have are propagated from a bulb, hyacinths, 
for instance, lilies, crocuses and tulips; and by following 
the author’s directions, a gorgeous bed of these can be 
kept in bloom in a sunny window from April to Novem- 
ber. The typography and binding of the work are very 
handsome, the illustrations are beautiful. The book, 
altogether, isan elegant parlor volume, where flowers are 
oultivated. 

FINETTE: A Legend of Brittany. Translated from the 
French. This is a Fairy Tale; or sort of extravaganza, 
written by a celebrated French author, Edouard Labou- 
laye. It has had great success in France, and its English 
dress does not impair its merits. The illustrations are 
remarkable. The imaginative sallies of the writer find a 
kindred talent in the artist. The paper and letter press 
are of the best kind. Altogether this beautiful work is a 
gem of imaginative genius and artistic excellence. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL of Horticulture and Flor- 
ists’ Companion. January, 1867. Vol.I. No.1. The 
object of this publication can be best learned from itself. 
‘*A number of geatlemen, practically interested in horti- 











culture, feeling that there is room for a horticultural 
monthly of high character and liberal tone, have agreed 
to issue such a magazine, and herewith present you the 
first number.’’ Two contributions to this number are es- 
pecially note-worthy. ‘The Plants of Our Woods aad 
Fields,” by Ar. Russel, and ‘“*Table Decorations” from 
the English Journal of Horticulture. We pngdict for the 
new Magazine a wide circulation. 

From Lorine, Boston, through G. W. Prrcner, Phila- 
delphia -— 

CHARLIE CODMAN’S CRUISE. By Horatio Alger, 
Jr., author of ‘‘Frank’s Campaign,” ete. The popularity 
of Mr. Alger as a writer for boys renders it unnecessary 
to say much about this work. It is a highly interesting 
story of life at sea, in which the boy hero sees and does 
wonderful things. 

LORDS AND LADIES. By the author of ‘‘The Queen 
of the County.’’ The ‘‘lords and ladies’’ become, the 
former seriously, the latter jestingly, dissatisfied with 
their united life. So they resolve each sex to adjourn to 
an uninhabited island, and thus test the matter which can 
best do without the other. The trial is for a month, dur- 
ing which time they both have many haps and mishaps, 
ending in victory to neither, though we think the ladies 
have the best of it. The book is highly amusing. 

From Ler & Sueparp, Boston, through G. W. Pircusr, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE LADIES’ ALMANAC, for the Year 1867. A pretty 
little book, containing not only the necessary calenda 
and blank pages for memoranda, but much lebesentiods 
reading matter, both practical and sentimental, including, 
of course, “The Game of Croquet and its Laws.”’ 

From Tickyor & Freips, Boston:— 

HOW NEW YORK CITY IS GOVERNED. By James 
Parton. Repriated from the North American Review. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Laws and Regulations of Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. ‘ 

Sixty-fifth Annuai Report of the New Hampshire Mis- 

sionary Society, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Gnhers See€ ha 


FEBRUARY, 1867. 








Ovr illustrations for February commence with a bean- 
tiful steel plate entitled “The Lost Money.”’ A little girl, 
sent on an errand, has had the misfortune to drop the 
money she had received into the gutter by the roadside. 
Among the passers-by, some of whom are making search 
for the lost treasure, is the venerable minister of the 
parish, who, whether his income be little or much, has 
opened his purse, and will dry up the tears of the young 
mourner by replacing what she has lost. The subject is 
dignified by so much good work having been bestowed 
upon it, the artist having truthfully delineated the ex- 
pression of interest that all around take in her behalf. 

The next in order is our beautiful Fashion-plate, con- 
taining a reception-dress, walking costume, morning 
costume, visiting-dress, toilet for a dinner party, ete. 

This being Valentine month, we give two handsome 
wood-cuts illustrative of the occasion, one printed in 
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tints—“ Cupid sharpening his Arrow’’—and the other 
showing the different scenes that take place on the 14th 
of February. 

Our latest wood-cut Fashions consist of two promenade 
suits; Ristori jacket, two views; a night-cap; invalid’s 
cap; eight new styles of dresses; night dross; black 
velvet jackeé; fancy basque, etc. ; in all, consisting of 
seventeen new styles. 

The Fancy-work department eonsists of the following 
usefal work for ladies: A new style of work-bag, two en- 
gravings, with a very full explanation of the manner of 
making it; a specimen of a new sort of work, an antima- 
cassar in embroidery and appliqué over white net ; lady’s 
under waistcoat in crochet; a pair of crochet over-boots 
for ladies; foot-cushion in braid-work; directions for 
kuitting ladies’ mittens in Berlin wool; trimming for 
petticoats, dresses, etc. ; embroidery designs, and several 
other varieties. 

In the literary department Marion Harland concludes 
**Entirely at Home.’’ In the March number we shall 
have another story from her pen. Belle Rutledge’s story 
of “Ten Years and Two Hearts’’ will be found an excel- 
lentone. In addition, we have several good stories. The 
reading matter for this month cannot be surpassed by any 
other magazine. 


Messrs. Bowies, Daevet, & Co., 24 Rue de la Paix, 
Paris. We wish to call the attention of our friends who 
may visit the metropolis of the world to this excellent 
establishment. Messrs. B. D. & Co. conduct a commis- 
sion house, and will purchase anything for you froma 
needle to an anchor, humble port or imperial tokay ; from 
an opera-glass to the furnishing of a house; shawls, 
laces, bronzes, crockery, etc. They can get articles for 
you at least 20 per cent. cheaper than you can purchase 
them for. They attend to the packing and shipping, and 
in fact take all the trouble eff your hands for a very small 
commission ; and we think the discount they get off the 
goods pretty nearly pays them for their trouble. Drevet 
is a lively, pleasant specimen of a French gentleman, and 
speaks our American language well. 

Mage up Your’ Civss according to the terms published 
on page 20€. Remember that the Lapy’s Boox is the best 
work for ladies published in this country. Any person 
with a very little trouble cau get up a club for the Book. 
We have frequently been so informed by ladies—the work 
is so popular. Clabs must be for the Lapy’s Boox alone. 

ADVERTISERS inform us that an advertisement in the 
Lapy's Book is worth to them ten times the price they 
would pay elsewhere. We knew that before, and the 
matter is easily explained. An advertisement ina weekly 
ora daily is seen forthe day. That same advertisement 
in a monthly is seen for certainly six months, or perhaps 
The Lapy's Boox is kept on the centre-table for 
It is loaned by every subscriber to 
at least ten persons. This would make the readers of the 
Book at least one million, Who ever sees a daily or a 
weekly two days after its reception? 


a year. 
at least six months, 


IraLtan Courier’s Orricg, 38 Golden Square, London, 
England. We call attention to the advertisement of this 
institution in our columns. Any further information on 
the subject will be cheerially given on receipt of a stamp 
to pay return postage, 


Specimen NomBers.—We will send a specimen number 
on receipt of 25 cents. 








mene ‘ 


We copy the following from the Home Weekly, pub- 
lished by George W. Childs, Esq., the best family paper in 
this or any other country. It will be seen that Mr. Childs 
has the same views of premium offering that we have:— 


“ We call attention to this matter just now, first, because 
it is the time when subscriptions are most numerous ; and, 
second, because the publisher of The Home Weekly 
does not resort, ‘in getting up clubs,’ to clap-trap make- 
weights in the shape of premiums made of unsalable 
editions of obsolete works, or of patented goose-yokes and 
skim-milk churns, all which may have been years ago 
tested and found imperfect, or supplanted by newer invven- 
tions. These things are common, as the almanac makers 
assert, ‘about this time,’ and they, no doubt, have their 
effect on the inexperienced. It is for this reason, we say, 
that all that the publisher of this paper can give to induce 
subscription, he intends to put in the paper; making it 
more valuable, that each subscriber may realize the ad- 
vantage direct to himself. To this end the best writers 
are employed and the most liberal prices paid, to make the 
paper worth all that any paper can be for the subscription 
money. Let all subscribers remember this fact, that 
whatever amount other publishers take from their sub- 
scription receipts, in any shape, applying it outside of 
their paper to induce subscription, is taken fom the 
vulae of the paper in some way during the year.” 


“Tue Louisville Journal has beer published for thirty- 
six years, and the Boston Post for thirty-four years ; and 
it is said the editors who controlled their columns at the 
beginning occupy the same positions now.” 

We cut the above from an exchange. Let us add that 
the Lady's Book has been published for thirty-six years 
and six months by the same proprietor. 

Kyirtixe Macuiyes.—In one of our late numbers an 
answer was given that we did not know where these 
articles could be procured. We have been furnished with 
the following addresses: Bullard & Parsons, Hartford, 
Conn.; D. P. Rhoades, 569 Broadway, New York; J. B. 
Fuller, 8 Dey Street, New York; Lamb Knitting Manu- 
facturing Company, Rochester, New York ; and the Lamb 
Knitting Machine Company, Springfield, Mass. Quite a 
host of them. If any of these concerns would advertise 
in the Lady’s Book a full description of their various 
machines, they could sell thousands of them. 

Since writing the above, we have received several other 
circulars. Advertise, gentlemen! Then the public will 
be able to judge of the merits of the various machines. 





“THe Carpren’s Hovr.’’—We take from the Christian 
Witness, Montpelier, Vt., this warm commendation of Mr. 
Arthur and his beautiful magazine for the little ones :— 


‘*Mr, Arthur is too well known as a Christian gentleman 
and writer to need any new indorsement at this late day ; 
and we are glad to see him in this new field of labor. 
The children, and the Christian parents throughout the 
land as well—and, indeed, every one who has at heart the 
im portance of providing a pure, healthful, and, at the same 
time, entertaining literature for the little ones of the 
flock, will also gladly welcome bim in his new position. 
We predict for ‘The Children’s Hour’ a popularity and 
a measure of usefulness such as are rarely attained by 
periodicals of its class.’’ 


We add our hearty indorsement to every word of this, 
and say with the Dubuque Times, that “itis just the thing, 
in every point we can think of to criticize, t. become the 
favorite of the little ones throughout the continent.” 

For $3 50 we will furnish the Lapy's Book and Chil- 
dren's Hour, for one year. 


No Aceyts. No Sornicrrors.—The Lapy’s Boox-has no 
persons soliciting subscriptions. Last season many per- 
sons were imposed upon by self-constituted solicitors, to 
whom they paid their subscriptions, and, of course, lost 
the money. We are not responsible for money sent to 
any association, or to any other concern. Remit to the 
publisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for February.—Real sheet 
tausic at one-fourth or one-fifth the regular price, and a 
magnificent portrait of Madame Ristori, the distinguished 
tragedienne, gratis. These are some of the attractions of 
our beautiful February number, and are an earnest of our 
determination to make this year the “gala year” of this 
popular periodical. The Ristori Redowa, with which the 
number opens, is a beautiful piece of music, composed ex- 
pressly for the Monthly, and played at the Academy of 
Music, Theatres, ete. The song in the number is He'll 
Come Again To-morrow, by Stewart, author of O Say that 
You Ne’er will Forget Me, and several other now popular 
songs, all of which were first given to the public in our 
Musical Monthly. The best composers in the world write 
forthe Monthly, and the music is all printed on real music 
paper, of the full music size. Every number this year 
will contain a splendid lithographic title-page illustra- 
tion, and, in all respects we promise our subscribers a 
periodical which shall richly repay them for the small 
amount asked for subscription. Will our friends send in 
their subscriptions and clubs at once, and thus secure the 
volume complete? Terms: one copy one year, $4, two 
copies and all over, $3 50 each. A free copy for one year 
to every one sending inaclub of six, making seven copies 
for $21. Single numbers 40 cents. Tha January and 
February numbers sent free of postage to any address on 
receipt of 80 cents. The Monthly is not for sale at stores, 
or by agents, and all orders must be sent addressed to J. 
Starr Helloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post- 
Office, Philadelphia. 

Bound Volwmes.—A few copies of last year’s volume, 
neatly bound, wil! be sent free of postage to any address 
on receipt of $6 50 per volume. Address as above. 

New Sheet Music.—Songs and Ballads, as follows: 
Sunny Days, beautiful song and chorus by Coralie Bell, 
author of Lillie Clare, and Speak my Name in your Home, 
Nellie, two of the most popular songs ever published ; each 
30 cents. For Ever and For Ever, by author of Rock Be- 
side the Sea, with splendid picture title; a beautiful song, 
40. If You Love Me, Why Can't You Say So? 30. 

C. M. Tremaine, New York, publishes, Polly Perkins, 
and the Charming Young Widow, two comic songs, each 
30 cents. Three new songs as sung by the famous Pa- 
repa, When We went a Gleaning, 50, Why was I Looking 
Out? 35, and Five O’clock in the Morning, 20. Be Merci- 
ful to the South, 30. Do not Heed Her Warning; reply 
to the Gypsy’s Warning, 30. Darling Jeannie, as sung 
by Hooley’s Minstrels, 30. Meet Me in the Lane, a very 
beautiful song and chorus, now becoming very popular, 
35. Be Kind to Every Creature, fine home song and cho- 
rus by Mrs. Parkhurst, 35. We have Met in the Father- 
land, 35. Mabel; arranged from Godfrey's celebrated 
Mabel Waltzes, 50. Jenny, who Lives in the Dell, 35. 
Nearest and Dearest, sweet song, with beautiful lithogra- 
phic title, 50. Marie Gave this Lock to Me, 35. ‘In Me 
moriam,"’ A. Lincoln, by Gertrude Ladd, 30, Come Holy 
Spirit, new arrangement by Warren, 40. Rock of Ages, 
new arrangement as a solo, duet, and quartette, 35. 

Also, Black Crook Polka, by Cull, 30, Something Pretty 
Mazourka, by Mrs. Parkhurst, 30. Annie Waltz, easy, 20. 
La Chatelaine, brilliant fantaisie,"by Le Duc, tempo di 
valse, and very pretty. 40. 

We can also send Brinley Richards’ exquisite nocturne, 
Snowflakes, with picture title, the only edition thus pub- 
lished, 50. Rag Tag Polka, 35. Arcadia Waltz, 30. 
Cherry Bounce Schottische, 20. 


Address orders as above, tu J. Starr Hoitiowary, 











CatcHine AND Curing SARDINES.—The capture and cure 
of the sardine isa great business in France, and especially 
at Concarneau, where as many as 13,000 men aid in the 


fishery. It is not easy to obtain accurate statistics of the 
business done in sardines. In the first place, there is a 
large quantity sold fresh—that is, packed in dry salt, in 
little baskets made of rushes, and sent wherever there is 
a mode of outlet. Then there is an enormous quantity 
sold in those familiar tins. It is said that beside the 
quantity exported, which is large, there are as many as 
4,000,000 boxes cured in oil and prepared for the home 
market; then, besides these, a large number are sold 
loose in barrels, and also pressed in barrels. It is an in- 
teresting sight to witness the arrival of the boats, and to 
see the rush to the curing establishments of the men, 
women, and children interested in the sales. How their 
sabots do clatter as they prance over the stones! The 
curers just buy from day to day what sardines they re- 
quire, and no more; generally speaking they do not, as 
in the Scottish herring fishery, make contracts with boats, 
and only one ortwo firms have boats of theirowp. When 
the curers are in want of a supply of fish, they put upa 
flag at their curing establishment, and the flshermen hurry 
to supply them, the price varying from day to day ac- 
cording as the fishery has been abundant or the reverse. 
As soon as the boats arrive the fish are put in train for the 
cure =. being gutted, beheaded, sorted into sizes, and 
washed in sea water, chiefly by women, who can earn 
from 12f. to 20f. a week at these curing establishments. 
The cure is begun by drying the fish on nets or willows, 
generally in the open air, but sometimes from stress of 
weather it must be done under cover, After being dried 
they are ready for the process of the pan, which is kept 
over a furnace, and is filled with boiling oil. Into the 
caldron the fish are plunged, two rows deep, arranged 
on wire gratings. In this pan of oil (the very finest olive 
oil) they remain for a brief period, till, in the judgment 
of the cook, they are done sufficiently. Then they are 
placed to drip, the drippings of the oil being, of course, 
carefully collected; after which they are packed b 
women and girls into the nice little clean boxes in whic 
they are sold. Again they are allowed to drip by the 
boxes being sloped ; then each box, by means of a tap, is 
filled carefully up to its lid with pure olive oil, when it 
is ready for the next process, which is the soldering on 
of the lids; or, as it may be called, the hermetical sealing 
up of the box, a most particular part of the process, at 
which the men can earn very large wages, with this 
drawback, that they have to buy all the fish that are 
spoilt. after the soldering has been accomplished, the 
boxes have to be boiled in a steam-chest. Those that do 
not bulge out after the boiling are condemned as ‘‘ dead,"’ 
for when the process is thoroughly gone through the per- 
fection of the cure is known by the bulging out of the 
boxes, which are of various sizes, according to the pur- 
pose for which they are designed. There are boxes of 
6 lbs. weight and 2lbs. weight, and also half and quarter 
boxes, with from about twenty-four to twelve fish in 
them, according to size. Little kegs are also filled with 
sardines cured as anchovies. The finishing process of the 
sardine cure is to stamp the boxes and affix the thiu brass 
labels which are always found upon them. There are 
little incidental industries connected with the cure which 
may be noticed. The d-dris is sold for agricultural pur- 
poses, as is the case in England, where the curers get a 
few pounds annually for their offal; then a large quan- 
tity of oil is exuded from the sprat during the process of 
the cure, and on the total fishery this oil is of consider- 
able value. The ‘‘dead’’ fish, as we have said, are sold 
to the men, but the success of tha cure is usually so great 
that the “dead” form but a very small percentage of the 
total nuinber of boxes submitted to the test. 


We commence in this number a series of articles on 
Croquet, promised last month. Our young readers will, 
by thus early commencing the study of the rules of the 
game, bo ready to show their proficiency by the time the 
season is favorable for out-of-door amusements. There is 
no other game that requires more grace and ski]! than 
Croquet. It gives full play to all the muscles, expanding 
the chest, encouraging light and graceful carriage, and 
giving a fine chance for the display of a quick eye, grace- 
ful motion, and pretty foot. We feel sure our readers 
will avail themselves of the opportunity to study the 
game now before them, and soon rival their English sisters 
in skill. 
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FAIRY TALE TABLEAUX. 
TABLEAUX FROM “ LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD.”’ 


Scene I represents the dame dressing Red Riding Hood 
for her visit to her grandmother. Scene, the kitchen of 
a farm-house. In the centre of the room stands a table, 
upon which stands the pot of butter, and a small covered 
basket. The dame sits in front of the table, profile to au- 
dience; she wears a high, white muslin cap, with a full 
border, a dress of some dark stuff, looped over a scarlet 
petticoat, a white kerchief crossed over her breast, white 
apron, long gold ear-rings, and knitted mittens. Before 
her stands the little maiden. She wears a dark blue stuff 
dress, short white stockings, and heeled shees. Her scar- 
let cloak is over her shoulders, and her mother is just 
tying on the hood. 

Scene IT represents Little Red Riding Hood’s arrival at 
her grandmother's cottage. The scene is a cottage parlor, 
with « door centre of background. This door stands open, 
and in the doorway is the little maiden, in her scarlet 
cloak and hood, her basket on her arm and her pot of 
batter in her hand. The younger the child who takes 
this part, the prettier the effect. 

Scene ITI represents the wolf about to devour Little Red 
Riding Hood. The scene isa bed-room. In the centre of 
the stage stands a cot-bed across the rvom, Rising from 
the pillow, facing audience, is a horrible wolf's head. (A 
little ingenuity is required to make this head, but it is by 
no means impossible.) Let a carpenter make a wooden 
head the required shape, the mouth being wide open. 
Cover the head with brown shag cloth, put in two green 
glass marbles for eyes, and have large ears made of paste- 
board covered with cloth. The mouth must be made of 
red flannel with two rows of white paper teeth, and a long 
red flannel tongue hauginug out. In the centre of fore- 
ground kneels Little Red Riding hood. She wears a long 
white night dress, her hair falling loosely over her shoul- 

ders. Her hands are clasped and raised to the wolf as if 
imploring pity. 

For the sake of the tender-hearted children, the writer 
has seen this scene represented with the addition of two 
woodmen just entering the door, centre of background, 
with large axes in their hands, ready to destroy the fero- 
cious wolf. 


GAMES. 
RHYME AND REASON. 


Tue players seat themselves ina circle. The one com- 
mencing the game addresses a question or remark to her 
right-hand neighbor, to which she 1oust respond, making 
the frst word of her reply rhyme with the last in her 
companion’s speech. She then in her turn addresses the 
person seated next her, who replies in the same manner. 


Example. 
let Player. Did you go for a walk to-day? 
2d. Nay! I was busy learning a new song. 
3d. I long to hear you sing it. Are you cold? 
4th. Fold my shaw! round you. Is your sister here? 
5th. I fear she will not come to-night, ete. etc. 
Any one failing to find a rhyme pays a forfeit. 


THE SEA AND HER CHILDREN. 


Tue players seat themselves in a circle, leaving out one 
of their number, who represents the ‘‘Sea.’’ Each person 
having assumed the name of some fish, the “Sea’’ walks 
slowly round outside the ring, calling her companions 
one after another by the titles they have adopted. Each 
one, on hearing her name pronounced, rises and follows 
the ‘‘Sea.’’ When all have thus left their seats, the ‘‘ Sea’’ 
begins to run about, exclaiming, ‘‘The sea is troubled, 
the sea is troubled ;”’ and then suddenly seats herself, an 
example immediately followed by her companions. The 
one who, less prompt than the others, fails to secure a 
chair, becomes’ the “ Sea,’’ and continues the game as 
before. 

THE LITTLE LOAF. 

One player takes the part of the buyer, and stands on 
one side, whilst the others form themselves into a file, 
standing one behind the other, the one at the head of the 
column calling herself the Baker, those coming after her, 
**the Oven,’’ and the last in the row “the Little Loaf.’’ 
The Baker, as we shall see, does not long retain her domi- 
nation. When the file ia formed, the buyer approaches, 
and asks for a “ Little Loaf.’ The Baker replies, “It is 





behind the oven.’’ The buyer turns to the right, and 
goes to fetch it, but the “ Little Loaf,” viz., the player at 
the end of the file, leaves her place, runs to the left, ery- 
ing ““Who runs! who runs!” and endeavors to place 
herself in front of the Baker, whosename and office she 
then assumes. If the buyer is able to catch her before 
she attains her object, she pays a forfeit, and becomes 
buyer, the former one taking the place of the Baker, and 
the game going on as before. It should be played quickly, 
the questions and answers “ Where is my Little Loaf?"’ 
“Behind the oven,’ ‘‘Who runs? who runs?’’ follow- 
ing each other without a moment’s hesitation. 


For the benefit of our bachelor friends we clip the fol- 
lowing beautiful paragraph on a baby :— 


“Did you ever watch a baby waking from its morning 
nap? It is one of the prettiest sights in the world. 
There is the crib, with its small preparations and snow- 
white drapery that covers something, outlined round 
and plump. There is nothing to reveal what it is; not 
the slightest movement of the pillowed whiteness that is 
visible—no sound to indicate keenest actual life, until tae 
hour-hand of the clock that stands sentinel like yourself, 
has twice made its circuit. Then there is a slight pulsing 
in the white drapery, a smal! pink, tremulous hand, fair 
as a rose-bud, is thrast out, and from the nest thus broken 
into appears a round diminutive face, with wide, open 
eyes that have not much speculation in them yet; soon, 
however, they cease to stare, and become questioning, 
serious, as if wondering what kind of a world it is they 
open upon, and the head lifts itself just a little, and two 
snow-white feet stand up spasmodically, with a simulta- 
neous movement, each toe of which has an attendant dim- 

le. But the htad is too heavy—it falls back on the pil- 
ow with its own sweet weight, the hair all damp and 
golden—the cheeks peachy—the mouth just pouted, as 
the angels kissed itin dreams. A first lingering go-0-o 
comes from its rosy depths, sweeter than ary bird’s song, 
for it has a spirit tone and yet retains a thrill of its native 
skies. The chubby hands are lifted imploringly, per- 
suasively, the baby is awake and ceases to be angel.” 


Tae Forces or Epvcation.—Nothing was so much 
dreaded in our schvol-boy days, says a distinguished 
writer, as te be punished by sitting between two girls. 
Ah, the force of education! In after years we learn to 
submit to such things without shedding a tear. 


Toe Wonpers or THE Raiwway.—The great railway 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow is one of the best managed 
and most commodious, if not quite the most rapid, in 
Europe. The guards (as in America and Switzerland) can 
walk from one end of a train to the other without risking 
their necks on the tops of the carriages, or holding on to 
the side like cats, as they do in Belgium. The stoppages 
for refreshment are sufficient!y long to be beneficial both 
to travellers and to those who furnish the provisions. 
How any English refreshment-room can pay, with its 
“ gutta-percha pork pies, mahogany cakes, and sawdust 
sandwiches,”’ it is very difficult to understand. In highly 
civilized England we stop ten minutes to scald ourselves 
with bad coffee or worse broth ; in primitive Russia they 
dine at leisure, for the small sum of three shillings, on 
joints, vegetables, fowls, game, fish, entrées, and dessert. 
At Bullagonie, the middle station, at which the trains 
meet, between the old and new capitals, a simple old 
gentleman, with a patriarchal beard, descended to par- 
take of the luxuries of the seasov. He was on his way 
from Moscow to St. Petersburg, and he was overjoyed, on 
stepping out, to greet on the platform an ancient friend, 
who, it appeared, was travelling in the opposite direction. 
Much had our good old friend been talking of the wonders 
of steam, for he had never been in a train before. His 
naive observations amused the other passengers, who re- 
spected his snowy locks, and politely responded to all his 
questions, After dinner, the same gentleman renewed his 
remarks, sitting comfortably in the same carriage with 
the old friend he had met. ‘‘i‘ow different,’’ said he, 
“is this from the old way of travelling! it used to take 
seven days and a hundred horses.’’—‘‘True,”’ said his 
friend, ‘‘and see how fastit goes. I cannot understand how 
the steam can make it go.”"—*‘ It is wonderful,"’ rejoined 
the patriarch ; “ but the most strange thing of all is, that 
here I am going to Petersburg aud you to Moscow in the 
same carriage! Railways are wonderful things. I can- 
not understand it,” 
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PARIS ITEMS. 
Frenca Po.rrensss.—An extraordina: 


escape from 
prison, followed, however, by recapture, has just taken 
lace at Tarascon (Bouches-du-Rhone). A man named 
pallu had been arrested for robbery, although only re- 
cently liberated after undergoing a sentence of twelve 
years’ hard labor, and had been confined in the tower of the 
old castle of the town. Five other prisoners slept in the 
saine room, and all having agreed to attempt to get away, 
they contrived to remove a bar from the window, and then 
tied together the sheets of all the beds torn into strips. 
Lapallu was the first to descend by this rp rope, 
but it presently gave way, and he fell from a ght of 
about fifty feet intoa dry moat. The noise attracted the 
attention of the gaolers, and the remaining prisoners were 
put into irons; but Lapallu had got clear off, leaving 
marks of blood where he had fallen. Some days later, 
M. Devismes, Procureur-Imperial of Tarascon, was cross- 
ing the bridge between that town and Beaucaire, when 
he met a man whose head was bound up with linen, and 
who appeared to walk with difficulty. M. Devismes at 
once recognized Lapallu, but, being with his wife, he 
simply asked the man whether he was in want of assist- 
ance, and offered to get himintothe hospital. Lapallu, who 
also knew the Procureur-Imperial by sight, declined with 
thanks, and immediately made off in an oppesite direc- 
tion. M. Devismes at once gave notice to the gendarmes, 
and Lapallu, being followed, was overtaken ata fountain 
where he had stopped to drink, and was recaptured. After 
his return to prison he wrote to the Procureur-Imperial to 
compliment him on the presence of mind he had shown 
when they met on the bridge; and the latter, not to be 
outdone in politeness, is said to have since sent to the 
prisoner a few bottles of good wine, of which Lapallu was 
greatly in need to recover his strength. 


Ay ArrgectionaTe Niece.—The wife of a merchant was 
walking in the Rue du Faubourg Saint Antoine when a 
young girl about thirteen threw herself on her neck, ex- 
claiming: “Oh! my dear aunt!’’ The lady released 
herself from the embrace, telling the child that she was 
mistaken. “Ah!’’ said the girl, in a sorrowful tone, 
looking attentively at the lady, ‘‘I see that I have made 
a mistake!’’ and she went away as if to hide her confu- 
sion. Not long after the lady missed her purse, and all at 
once the idea struck her that the child might have taken 
it. She accordingly returned, and after considerable 
search discovered the child in a wineshop with her father 
and mother. They were all arrested, and the purse was 
found on the mother. 


Generosity oF Mapame Cricavot.—The great cham- 
ne wine grower, Mme. Clicquot (vewve), whose death 

as recently occurred, is much deplored on account of the 
extreme liberality of her character. The following 
authentic anecdote is related of this excellent lady: 
Three years ago her son-in-law, the Count de Chevigné 
lost in the Rue des Croix des Petits Champs a portfolio 
containing forty bank notes of 1000f. (£40) each. The 
count,.on discovering his loss, gave notice to the police, 
remarking at the same time that he had no hopes of re- 
covering it—adding, however, ‘‘I start for Rheims this 
evening; my name aod address are inscribed in the 
Pao poy therefore, if it should be found, you can 
‘orward itto me.’’ That evening, as M. de Chevigné was 
about to take his ticket at the railway station, a poor 
workman came up to him and asked him if he had lost 
anything. ‘Of course,’ answered the count; “in the 
Rue Croix des Petit Champs I dropped my pocket-book, 
with forty notes of 1000f. each in it.” “Iam happy, sir, 
to return it to rags pray open the portfolio and reckon 
the money.” . de Chevigné expressed his gratitude by 
a polite bow, took his ticket and started for Rheims. 
When at dinner he entertained his mother-in-law with 
the anecdote. “‘What reward did you give the poor 
man?” inquired Mme. Clicquot. ‘None,’ replied this 
representative of aristocracy; ‘‘it never struck me."’ 
“Woll, then, the best thing you can do,” replied his 
moth >r-in-law, ‘‘is to return by the next train to Paris, 
find out the poor man’s address—which you will easily 
do at the police-office—and share with him the 40,000f. he 
restored to you, adding 10,000 on my account.’’ The poor 
workman has been ever since enjoying an income of £70 
per annum, the interest of the sum he ows to his honesty. 


Tue following anecdote must be true (says a Paris cor- 
respondent), for I have not only heard it, but seen it in 
rint. At a dinner lately given by the directors of a 
rench railway, a dish of cételets a la soubise was served. 

» you know, is haute cuisine for onion-sauce. 

The sauce was so strong that it brought tears into the eyes 
of several of the guests. ‘You may well cry,” said the 








Amphitryon, “‘for it is strong. but it is stronger for me. 
That sauce may well bring bitter tears into my eyes, for 
it cost me ten thousand franes.’’ Then he told how it 
was made of the “ onions’’—bulbs—of some wonderful 
tulips which had caused litiyation ina Dutch family ; that 
the lucky heir brought them to Paris, lost them inthe train, 
and when they were found again, it was discovered that 
they had been left on a stove, and were cooked. An 
action was threatened against the company, which was 
compromised for £400, the company retaiuinyg the damaged 

oods. The director sent home the said damaged goods ; 

is cook took them for some curious onions, and used 
them, and hence this sowdise. . 


Tse present rage for jet ornaments of every description, 
necklaces, breastpins, headdresses, bonnet trimmings, in 
fact in almost every department of a lady’s wardrobe, 
may make a few words on its manufacture interesting 
to our fair readers :— 


“ Jet is sold by the pound, at from $2 to $3, according 
to the size of the specimens. The probability is, that the 
manufacturer does not first determine what he will make, 
and then seek for a piece of suitable size, but that he looks 
at his specimens first, and then decides into what kind of 
ornament each could be transformed. The working pro- 
cesses, however, are pretty much the same, whether the 
specimens be large or small. In the first place the jet is 
sawed carefully into a block or piece approximating to 
the proper shape. Then ary required device is marked 
upon it—be it scrolls, leaves, flowers, diamonds, circles, 
crosses, or what not—a kind of engraving, just to guide 
the subsequent processes. The cutting is then effected, 
mostly by knives, chisels, gouges, and other tools, as a 
carver cuts wood ; it looks easy enough, for the jet yields 
readily to the cutting edge; but it requires very careful 
manipulation to prevent fracture and splitting, to which 
the substance is liable. After this carving, the jet is 
ground. It is applied to the edges of small revolving 
wheels, of stone or other substances, which wear it away 
very rapidly. Whoever has seen a crystal glass-cutter at 
work, making the devices un a wineglass or decanter, 
will readily understand how the grinding away of the jet 
is effected. Then the workman substitutes wheels covered 
on the edges with list, and this gives a polish to the 
ground surface, at the same time changing the brownish 
tint to a brilliant black. Pieces of list, applied in other 
ways than as a covering for wheel edges, carry the polish 
into all the little nooks and corners of the ornaments. 
A light rubbez, touched with rouge, finishes the opera- 
tion.”” 


Tere is no falling off in Godey. The older it gets the 
better it becomes. —CGazette, Crumpton, Md. 

The beauty and chastity of its literature cannot fail to 
exercise a highly beneficial influence in elevating and re- 
fining the moral sentiment of the community in which it 
is read and appreciated.— Western Sentinel, Winslow, 
North Carolina, 

A very neat thing was said by John Brougham, when 
returning thanks for a toast in his honor, at a dinner 
given by the Kaffir Club in London, just before his em- 
barkation for this country. After confessing himself to 
be more American than the Americans, he added: “ Do 
not imagine by that, however, I have lost all feeling for 
the old coun No, no! in my heart of hearts there is 
room enough forall. If a man — let him love his 
wife as ardently as he may, he has still a sacred and en- 
during affection for the mother that gave him birth. 


A Narvurat Enoven Scrupie.—A man, tried in Dumfries, 
Scotland, before the sheriff and a jury, accused of stealing 
some garments from a farm-yard, was defended by a local 
practitioner with so much success that the jury returned 
a verdict of ‘Not proven.” To the surprise of his agent 
the prisoner seemed by no means in a hurry to quit the 
dock after the verdict was rendered. The man of law 
went up to hit, informed him that he had been acquitted. 
and was at liberty to go away, but still the fellow kept 
his seat, A second time he was reminded that he was 
no longer a prisoner, but he remained immovable. At 
length, as the court was nearly emptied of the people who 
had been present during the trial, including the witnesses 
in the case, the prisoner whispered to his counsel—‘‘ The 
fact is, man, I durst na gang sooner; I have on the pair 
of trowsers that was stolen.’’ The prisoner had been 
sei in the dock wearing the clothes in which he had 

n apprehended, to enable the wituesses more readily 
to ideatify him. 
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RESIDENCE OF JOHN W. THOMAS, CHELTON HILLS. 


Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Rook, by Isaac H. Howss, Architect, Philadelphia. 
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First Story.—1 vestibule, 7 feet 6 inches by 10 
feet ; 2 parlor, 17 feet 10 inches by 33 feet ; 3 hall, 
10 feet by 30 feet 10 inches; 4 sitting-room, 17 feet 
10 inches by 20 feet; 5dining-room, 17 feet 10 inches 
by 30 feet 10 inches; 6 servants’ dining-room, 10 
feet 9 inches by 18 feet 9 inches; 7 butler’s pantry, 
4 feet 9 inches by 6 feet 4 inches; 8 kitchen, 16 feet 
3 inches by 18 feet 9 inches; 9 library, 12 feet by 12 
feet ; 10 summer kitchen, 12 feet by 12 feet; 11 front 
porch ; 12 side porch. 

Second Story.—13 hail, 10 feet by 22 feet 10 inches ; 
14 dressing-room, 10 feet by 15 feet; 15 bath-room, 
6 feet 3 inches by 8 feet Ginches; 16 closet ; 17 cham- 
ber, 11 feet 4 inches by 10 feet 9 inches; 18 chamber, 
17 feet 10 inches by 20 feet; 19 chamber, 18 feet 10 
iuches by 15 feet 1 inch; 20 chamber, 17 feet 10 
inches by 14 feet 6 inches; 21 chamber, 17 feet 10 
inches by 17 fect ; 22 sewing-room, 14 feet by 15 feet 
10 inches; 23 kitchen roof. 

The above design was drawn for John W. Thomas, 
Esq., Chelton Hills, near Philadelphia, and is now 
in process of completion. The work was contracted 
for by George Wats-n, Esq., builder, for a little less than 
$50,000, and was built of Falls of Schuylkill granite. The 
base being range work, the whole superstructure of rabble 
work, « dinted with white mortar, and lined by a neat 
black line, and all of the wood work outside painted and 
sanded to the color of Pictou stone, the building is con- 
sidered a very beautifnl one, and has a grand and nuble 
appearance. The details are all drawn with great care, 
and executed in a superior manner. “he interior is grand 
and imposing, and executed mustly in black walnut, fin- 
ished without gloss. Situated as it is in one of the most 
lovely spots, with beautifal surroundings, and exquisite 
gardening, it is fully up to the advauced condition of the 
age. Isaac H. Hops, Architect, 

154 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 


A writer in Chambers’s Journal, gives some hints as 
to ‘‘ How to Read a Novel.’’ He says:— 


“T hate the virtue which effects to decry sensational 
wtories. I always take one to read in the train; at least, 
I don't read it—I haul it lazily through my mind ; it comes 
inand goesaway. I don’t try to anticipate, I don’t pre- 
tend to reeollect ; and this let me remark, gives excellence 
to the man who can write anything full of incident aud 









































FiksT STORY. 








SECOND STORY. 


character. The plot, no doubt, is useful to the author! 
but some of the pleasantest novels—thgse that are the 
most permanently iuteresting—have no plot which ab- 
sorbs you, They entertain you as you go along. The 
best light literature might be read backwards. Take 
Pickwick, for instance; you can begin anywhere, ani 
move either way ; the part under the eye is sure to delight 
you. Indeed, 1 would advise any one who beyins to sue- 
pect any interest in the plot of a novel, to kill it at onee by 
turning to the end of the third volume, and seeing how 
the hero is finished off. Then, having cracked the shell, 
pulled out the thorns, and peeled off the skin of the fruit, 
eat it at your leisure. If you are eager to know the: nd, 

ou cannot enjoy the present. A good story is like ~. life 
ull of immediate interest ; and, as a wise man will not 
vex himself about what is to be, so a wise reader will not 
destroy the passing entertainment of his book by permit- 
ting his thoughts to travel ony ards, and wonder how it 
will all end. He will extingnish this care at once by 
looking at the end, and then follow such life as the book 
may possess,’’ 


Tue postage on the Lady’s Book is 24 cents 1 year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
to the ofice where it is received. 
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THE VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GARDEN. 


In the January number we referred briefly to the vege- 
table or kitchen garden, with its important bearing upon 
the sanitary condition of every family, in supplying their 
table with fresh and wholesome vegetables. In Phila- 
delphia, where our markets are so bountifully supplied, 
no want is felt; but in some parts of the country it isa 
positive evil, and the ill health of many persons can be 
attributed to no other cause than the want of a proper 
amount of vegetable diet. Our Government, fally aware 
of the importance of a distribution of seeds throughout 
the country, has wisely enacted a special law for the con- 
veyance of Garden Seeds through the mails at a very low 
rate of postage, thus affording every one an opportunity 
of procuring fresh and reliable seeds direct from the 
growers. Mr. Dreer, Seedsman and Florist, has prepared 
assortments of Twenty-five Varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
which he will mail to any address upon the receipt of $2. 
Also an assortment of Flower Seeds, which he denomi- 
nates “‘ flowers for the million,’’ As they are of easy cul- 
ture, bloom freely, and are among the most popular of 
our Garden Flowers, the whole assortment of twenty va- 
rieties will be mailed for $1. For a full description of 
the above, as well as all other varieties sold by him, see 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1867, designed to furnish 
brief directions for the cultivation and management of the 
Vegetable, Flower, and Fruit Garden, with descriptive 
lists of seeds and plants which will be mailed upon the 
receipt of a stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Anecpors or THR Late Duke or ORLEANS.—Some twenty 

ears back, or thereabouts, I was breakfasting with my 
ate lameuted friend, Lord H. Seymour, when Decamps, 
the celebrated painter, was announced. Daring break- 
fast Decamps told us the following anecdote, which, he 
said, had occurred the day before: A gentleman called 
at his lodging, on the third story, and asked the porter if 
M. Decamps was at home, and being answered in the 
affirmative, the visitor was about to aseend the staircase, 
when the porter called after him, and said, ‘As you are 
about to visit the artist, perhaps you will have no objec- 
tion to carry with you his trousers, which I have be 
mended.’’ “ By all means,” replied the stranger; ‘‘I shall 
be happy to render you this little service." Arriving at 
the door, the visitor rang the bell, and Decamps, opening 
the door, to his utter amazement recognized the Duke of 
Orleans, who laughingly presented to him the trousers he 
had received from the porter. 


THERE was once a crusty old bachelor who, whenever 
he saw among the list of deaths that ef a woman, was 
wont to exclaim, “‘Thank goodness, there's another of 
"em gone !"’ 


We did think we were fully informed about all the 
fashions, but after reading the following description ofa 
ball dress, described by a newspaper reporter, we confess 
our ignorance. We never saw one just like it, and it is 
not given in “our’’ fashion plate:— 


‘*She wore an exquisite hyphalutin on her head, while 
her train was composed of transparent fol-de-rol, and her 
petticoat of cambambuli flounced with Brussels three-ply 
of A No.1.” tn the words of another member of the pro- 
fession, ‘‘ that must have been a love of a dress.’* 


No home-circle should be without Godey.—Journal 
and Statesman, Wilmington, Del. 

The literary matter is of the highest order.—Chronicle, 
Gambridge, 111. 

‘There is no magazine in the conntry more general! 
known, or in greater demand, than the-Lady’s Book. It 
is considered indispensable by the ladies. The faxhion- 
plates alone are, to every well-ordered family, more than 
worth the subscription.—Oom. Bulletin, Jetferson, Texas. 





A LEAF FROM OUR PHUNUGRAPHIC 
ALBUM. 


BY OUR OWN PHUNYGRAPHER. 
THE “KNOTTY QUESTION” ILLUSTRATED, 


. THE ‘BEAU KNoT.” 

CaBALisTIc.—We think there is too much ado about the 
greatness of the Atlantic Cable going from ove Continent 
to another. We remember. in our boyhood, of the tele- 
graph wires reaching from Pole to Pole. 


THR ‘‘ ALTAR KNOT." 
A LADY correspondent writes to us for a receipt for get- 
ting white hands. We should say, wash tue. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, star:ps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to montion the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. J. J. H.—Sent pattern November 19th. 

H. L. 0.—Sent lead comb 19th. 

Miss F. L. R.—Sent lead comb 19th. 

A. E. B.—Sent lead com» 19th. 

Miss M 8.—Sent lead comb 224. 

N. C. McP.—Sent p2ttern 22d. 
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Miss M. E. B.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Miss M. F. B.—Sent India-rubber gloves 22d. 

L. C. K.—Sent India-rubber gloves 22d. 

8. C. 8.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Mrs. T. Y.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Miss M. B. H.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Miss N. N.—Sent sack by Adams's express 2th. 

Mrs, B. B. C.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs, A. H.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs, A. J. M.—Sent pattern 26th. 

8. A. E.—Sent dress by Adams’s express 28th. 

8. 8.—Sent pattern 30th. 

Mrs. M. C. F.—Sent pimple banisher 30th. 

Mrs. 8. K.—Sent box by Adams’s express 30th, 

P. D. W.—Sent needles 30th. 

Mrs. W. R. R.—Sent pattern December Ist. 

Mrs, W. J. A.—Sent artificial leaves Ist, 

Mrs. 8. D. M.—Sent hair crimpers Ist. 

Miss H. L,—Sent hair crimpers Ist. 

Mrs. M. A. 8,—Sent pattern Ist. 

Mrs. J. F. R.—Sent box by Adams's express 3d, 

Mrs. A. M. F.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. J. B. B.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Miss K. J. —Sent charms 5th. 

Miss M. W. P.—Sent articles by Adams’s express Sth, 

Miss J. F. B.—Sent articles by Adams's express Sth. 

8. E. W.—Sent hair crimpers by Wells, Fargo’s ex- 
press 8th. 

Mrs. M. A. H.—Sent slippers 8th. 

Mrs. D. L. P.—Sent infant’s socks 8th. 

Miss 8. E. 0.—Sent Shetland shawl 8th. 

He Bros.—Sent patterns by Adams express 11th. 

Mrs. M. B.—Sent riag 11th. 

Mrs. H. M.—Sent crochet thread 11th. 

M. A. K.—Sent articles 11th. 

H. G, F.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Mrs. F. D,—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s express 
12th. 

Miss M. 8S. M.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 12th. 

M. A, W.—Sent guard-chain 13th. 

Mrs. A. N.—Sent guard-chain by Adams’s express 17th. 

Mrs. G. J. 8.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 17th. 

Mrs. A. J, M.—Sent pattern 17th. 

H. P. E.—Sent pattern 17th. 

C. J. J. E.—Sent articles 17th. 

Maggie H.—The name is pronounced asif spelled Go-dee, 
The accent is on the first syllable. 

Can any of the readers of*the Lapy’s Boox inform a 
subscriber of'‘any book of nursery rhymes which contains 
the song of the stolen bird’s nest? 

“To-whit, to-whit, to-whee ; 
Will you listen to me? 


Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree to-day ?”’ . 


Also the “‘ Chickadee’’ song. 

“An Old Subscriber” is thanked for the receipts; the 
patterns we cannot use. 

Mrs. C. H. M.—Can give no other direction. 

Mrs. 8.—We do not ask for children’s sayings; we ob- 
ject to them. 

Mrs. J. C. B., Columbus, Ohio.—Explanations of the 
terms used in crocheting will be found ou page 364, April 
number, 1866. 

Maggie H.—The only account we can give of “The 
Dark Day in London” is that of the 10th of January, 
1812. On that day London was involved, for several 
hours, in palpable darkness. The shops, offices, ete., 
were necessarily lighted up; but, the streets not being 
lighted as at night, it required no small care in the pas- 








senger to find his way, and avoid accidents. The sky, 
where any light pervaded it, showed the aspect of bronze. 
Such is, occasionally, the effect of the accumulation of 
smoke besween two opposite geutle currents, or by means 
of a misty calm. The fuliginous cloud was visible, in 
this instance, from a distance of forty miles. 

8. A.—Beauty is undoubtedly a good thing, a very good 
thing ; but you should not attach too much importance to 
it. No amount of physical beauty can compensate for the 
absence of those qualities of the mind and heart which 
are necessary to gain lasting esteem and respect. 





Fashions, 


NOTICE TC LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will de attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which muc in choice. ress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the geods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


Fig. 1.—Reception-dress ef light fawn-colored reps, 
gored @ l’Impératrice, and made with a very full and 
graceful sweep at the back. The entire dress is trimmed 
with bias folds of violet velvet and black lace. Bonnet 
of white velvet, trimmed with violet velvet and gay 
flowers. The hair is very much waved in front, and 
caught up in a waved waterfall at the back, and worn 
withont a net. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume. Dress and sack of black 
Irish poplin, trimmed with bugle passementerie, and 
spotted with large jet studs. The underskirt is of scarlet 
poplin, embroidered with black silk, and trimmed with a 
gimp and jet braid. The sack is perfectly loose, and 
made with very close sleeves. Standing linen collar, 
with narrow scarlet neck-tie. Black velvet turban hat, 
bordered with a band of peacocks’ feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting-dress of rich blue velours, trimmed 
with bands of grebe finished with rosettes of white plush 
and white chenille taasels. The sack is tight-fitting, and 
trimmed to match the dress. Bonnet of white plush, 
trimmed with a full wreath of blue velvet flowers Col- 
lar and muff of grebe lined with blue silk. 
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Fig. 4.—Morning costume. Skirt of gray poplin, fancy 
jacket of scarlet velvet, trimmed with grebe., It is slashed 
on each side, and laced with gilt cords and tassels. In 
front it is made with revers, and buttoned up with heavy 
gilt buttons. The hair is waved in front, and done up in 
a small chignon at the back, caught by a fancy gilt comb. 

Fig. 5.—Toilet for a dinner-party. Underskirt of 
light green silk, made with very long train. Overskirt 
of white silk, cut out in fanciful teeth bound and orna- 
meuted with gold braid. The peplum is perfectly loose, 
and made with very long points on each side. At the 
back the peplum is much longer than in front. It is 
beund all round with green velvet, the same shade as the 
underskirt, and finished on the points with large gilt 
balls. 

Fig. 6.—Dinner-dress of light chocolate silk, with over- 
skirt of purple silk, trimmed all round with a band of 
white plush. It is opened on each side and buttoned up 
with large jet medallion buttons. The basquine is of 
chocolate-culored silk, trimmed with bands of white 
plush to match the overskirt. The collar is of point lace, 
slightly pointed in the back, and very deeply pointed in 
front. The sleeves are finished with a narrow frilling of 
point lace. The hair is rolled from the face and done up 
in a coil at the back. The coiffure is formed of narrow 
bands of black velvet studded with pearl, 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Every lady, we believe, aspires to be well dressed, and 
to follow, to a moderate extent, the prevailing modes. 
We do not advocate extremes, and would not advise any 
one to follow blindly every foible that appears; but when 
a desirable fashion is introduced, it is well that it should 
be adopted. One thing, however, should always be re- 
membered, that every new fashion must be modified to 
suit the years and style of the wearer. The subject under 
consideration is the short walking drees, which has taken 
so wonderfully of late. As we must all adopt it, sooner 
or later, let us go to work and assist those who are not 
able to give the exorbitant prices now demanded by 
dressmakers. 

By following our directions, we think there will be 
little difficulty in cutting one of these dresses. The mea- 
sures we give are for a medium-sized person, and will be 
found a good guide, but, of course, must be varied to suit 
the size of the wearer. Garments oid in the service we 
have no doubt will be brought out and remodelled into 
fashionable costumes. 

The tower skirt must by no means touch the ground, 
but should be of sufficient length to appear well when 
walking. It is composed of eight breadths, the back and 
front being without seam down the centre. The frort 
width measures thirty-nine inches in length, is twenty- 
four inches wide at the lower edge, and slopes on each 
side up to the waist where it only measures six inches. 
The back breadth is precisely the same width, but is forty- 
one inches long. The three intermediate ones are alike, 
being twenty two inches wide at the lower part, and slope 
on one side up to three inches. The breadths are sewed 
together so that the gored side is always nearest the back 
of the dress. 

The upper skirt is composed of eight smaller gores, and, 
as in the lower skirt, the front and back widths are with- 
out seam down the centre. These breadths are the same 
in width, sloping on each side from nineteen inches to the 
waist, which is but six inches. The front breadth is 
thirty-one inches long and the back thirty-three. The 
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other widths are thirty-three inches long, and slope from 
eighteen to three inches. The edge of the upper skirt 
is notched or dentated in fancy motifs or designs, For 
instance, points with the ends cut off forming squares, 
turrets, slanting teeth, scallops, lozenye-shaped ends, 
graduated steps, the sharp points known as folies, and 
many other inexplicable designs, that fancy alone dic- 
tates. The tips of the points or ends are generally fin- 
ished with fringe or jet trimming made on the material, 
with bugles and beads. 

In the front of the Book may be seen a very good style 
of short dress easily made up. 

The lower skirt generally has a plain edge trimmed 
with a fold of velvet or satin studded with beads, or else 
it is finished with a Marie Antoinette ruffle a quarter of a 
yard deep, sewed on in overlapping single plaits. In 
Paris the latter style is the one most generally preferred. 

We have no salient novelty to record in the way of cor- 
sages, they are made round to wear with a fancy belt or 
basque. Sleeves, with very few exceptions, are made 
very close at the waist. 

In our small wood-cuts we give a number of styles for 
making up dresses, such as peplums, morning dresses, 
gored evening dresses, and short-waisted corsages. 

On one of our frout pages we give another style of loop- 
ing a dress—this is termed d la laveuse, or washerwoman 
style. We have seen short dresses tucked up in this style 
on the street, and the effect was very good. 


We seem to have the two extremes in dresses, for long 
dresses are longer than ever before. All the breadths, 
with the exception of the back, are gored. The back 
width is straight and laid in a large double box-plait at 
the waist, and the dress should be made to hook under- 
neath this plait, which is decidedly better than having a 
slit at the side which is apt to fly open and show the petti- 
coat. The breadths are sewed together with cordings or 
pipings of two colors, each piping being as large round 
asa lead pencil. Ifthe dress is striped, the pipings may 
be of the colors of the stripes, or else of white or black 
and some high color. They are also carried all round the 
edge of the skirt, which is frequently scalloped or waved. 
Satin folds are very much in favor, and, as to beads, peo- 
ple are running wild on the subject. No dress, sack, or 
bonnet, is considered complete unless well peppered with 
beads. 

The demand for them now is so great that much atten- 
tion has been paid to the styles. They are now very 
beautifully cut and of various shapes and sizes. Some 
are square and perfectly flat, others are diamond-shaped 
pieces of jet, and sume are flat on one side and ina high 
point onthe other. Bugles are round or square and of 
all sizes. Garnet beads are the newest style, and on a 
dress matching in shade have a very charming effect. 
Many very beautiful silk trimmings, such as gimps and 
fringes, have been introduced, formed of silk powdered 
with garnets. Crystal fringes, buttons, and ornaments 
are daily appearing in designs far prettier than any we 
have before seen. 

Garnets are now exceedingly fashionable. We see 
combs with very rich tops formed of garnets and carbun- 
cles; ear-rings, pins, sleeve and dress buttons, studs, 
buckles, belt-clasps, and bracelets, formed entirely of 
garnets, 

In gold and silver filigree we find very beantiful combs, 
sleeve and dress buttons, studs, ear-rings, and pins. 

The most elegant fans are of black thread lace or point 
appliqué, with carved pearl sticks. Another style is of 
silk or moiré delicately painted and decorated with grace- 
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ful motifs of point lace interlaced with the painted gar- 
lands. 

Floral parures are becoming very fashionable, and in 
the next number we will give a couple of designs, so that 
our readers may be able to make floral jewelry for them- 
selves. The flowers are small artificiale fastened on a 
plain ear-ring or pin. We have seen roses, forget-me- 
nots, fuchsia, pansies, and coral, with frosted green leaves. 
They should match in color with the trimmings of the 
dress, and will be found very charming little adjuncts. 

Combs are frequently arranged to match, having the 
tops composed entirely of flowers with trailing branches. 

A novelty in the way of an ear-ring has just appeared 
in England. It is intended for those who are opposed to 
having their ears pierced, and still wish for the orna- 
ments. We copy the description, as we think it would 
take well if introduced in this country. 


“The rosette in front of the ear-ring is the head of a 
screw, which, by being partly withdrawn, allows the 
wires to separate, and on being screwed back when ad- 
justed, presses the wires on the lobe of the ear. The wires 
are so constructed that they do not uncomfortably press 
the ear; in fact the fastening, instead of entering the 
flesh, clasps it.” 

Velvet jewelry is also in great request ; it is made up in 
pins, ear-rings, combs, sleeve-buttons, and belt clasps. 

In Paris the shawl is no longer folded in points, but 
turned over like a long scarf, the ends hanging down, 
peplum-like, at the side. A better idea of this will be 
had from an illustration which we will give next month. 

The newest cuffs, muffs, and collars are of velvet bor- 
dered with feather bands, grebe, peacock, and fancy duck 
feathers. 

A pretty and inexpensive style of chain for eye-glasses 
or watches, simulates a string of fire beads which are of 
metal linked one within the other. They are of black, 
gilt, or silver. 

The newest shopping bags are of fancy-colored or gray 
astrakan cloth very elegantly mounted with gilt lined 
with silk, and padded on one side to answer the purpose 
ofa maff. 

Though we cannot indulge in all the capricious oscilla- 
tions of fashion, still, we like to have a peep at what is 
going on in the gay world, and catch ideas for making 
up our new foilettes or remodelling our old ones. We 
would, therefore, ask our readers to make a short and in- 
expensive trip with us to Paris and visit No. 21 Boulevard 
des Capucines. 


We enter the sanctum of Mme. Merlot Larchevéque, and 
see tissues of the most exquisite hues, of the richest tex- 
tures, and in unprecedented variety, thrown round in the 


greatest profusion. Here is an elegant velvet robe of the 
dahlia shade, inter ’ed for a duchess. It is bordered with 
costly far. Ar. . wedding toilette attracts us. The dress 
is of white satin (a material now greatly in favor), the 
skirt is made with very long train richly ornamented 
with feather fringe and crystal embroidery. The corsage 
is lovy and square, trimmed with feather fringe. A 
guimpe or tucker of point d’ Alengon is carried up to the 
throat. The sleeves are long, pointed, and fall free from 
the shoulder, discovering a rich undersleeve of point 
a Alenjon. A lace sash is worn at the side of the dress, 
and a veil of point d’Alengon is to be thrown over the 
head and caught by a garland of orange-blossoms formed 
of wax scented with orange. 

Peplums of every style are seen, and some new develop- 
ments, such as basques with seven long, pointed ends. 

Cluny is very happily iutroduced on many of the ele- 





gant confections; indeed, one dress of a delicate violet 
tint is dotted all over with small motifs of Clumy lace. 

Stripes are again in high favor, those on evening dresses 
being formed of silver or gold threads. Others have a 
crépy appearance, and appear to have a powdering of 
gold. 

Let us inspect a few dresses just made up for a fair 
Russian.—First, a morning-dress of white Cashmere, 
made with gored skirt open in front, and short loose sack 
with very close sleeve. The dress is lined with rose- 
colored silk, which diffuses a roseate hue over the whole 
material. The trimming consists of rich embroidery in 
rose-color silk all round the skirt and sack. Another robe 
is of the same atyle, but lined and trimmed with blue. 

An eveving dress of turquoise blue silk is trimmed with 
silk and pearl fringe fancifully arranged. Over the silk 
skirt is a tunic of blue velvet, elegantly ornamented with 
pearl fringeand tassels. The corsage is of silk, and made 
low and square. It is elegantly trimmed with pearls and 
point lace, 


A very lovely dinner dress is of an exquisite shade of 
green silk, made with long train, trimmed with crystal 
fringe and ornaments laid plain round the back of the 
skirt but carried up on each side. 

A heavy black silk, with long train, is made with pep- 
lum basque ornaments with a rich pattern worked with 
fine crystal beads. 


A travelling-dress, is of blue cloth, with short skirt 
edged with fur; the upper skirt is open at the sides, and 
laced together with jet, cords, and tassels. The wrap is 
a blue cloth sack lined and edged with fur. 

In Paris we find all the gored dresses worn with body 
and skirt separate, which does away with that very ob- 
jectionable seam down the front of the dress. A belt, 
fancy basque, or a band worked with jet and fancy pen- 
dent straps is worn round the waist. Wecan but admire, 
and that we may do in our native tongue and be under- 
stood—a great advantage to us poor travellers not au fait 
in the French language. We have not seen half of the 
pretty things, but our time is limited, and we must travel 
home again as quickly as possible. 

Black and white continues in favor, and some of the 
newest dresses are trimmed with jet and pearl. buttons 
arranged alternately. 

Plain silks have so utterly superseded the figured ones, 
that many of the Lyons weavers are starving, for those 
who weave plain silks confine themselves to that style 
alone and vice versa. To relieve the torments of these 
poor workmen the Empress has decided to introduce fig- 
ured silks, and the gorgeous styles in favor under the 
restoration. 

Those who can afford to pay for their fancies, make 
their own designs, which are executed in the leomsin the 
most exquisite and artistic manner. The grounds are of 
the heaviest, and we may say of the never-wear-out style 
of silk. Over them are thrown showers of miniature 
flowers, coats of arms, stars, coins, chains, interwoven 
garlands of the brightest flowers, all standing out in bold 
relief, and aimost out-rivalling nature, 

Heavy brocades will also be worn, also striped and 
checked silks, the alternating stripes or checks being of 
satin. 

For evening wear silk grenadines are very much ad- 
mired; these are also striped or checked with satin. 
They are generally trimmed with a fringe half silk and 
half chenille, or else a checked or striped velvet to match 
the dress. 

F asHIon, 
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Confections, 
Dentelles. 


Robes, 


Lingerie. 


‘ A 
Mme. Merlot Larcheveque, 

21 Bowlevard des Capucines, 

PARIS. 


EN. FACE LE GRAND HOTEL. 
English Spoken. 


ITALIAN COURIER’S OFFICE, 
38 Golden Square, 
London, England. 


FAMILIES or SINGLE persons about to visit Europe 
are informed that they will always find, at the above 
office, experienced and intelligent couriers, possessing 
the highest testimonials. By addressing a letter to the 
Secretary, J. Fonparort, by the steamer in advance of 
the party leaving America, a courier will be dispatched 
to meet their arrival at Liverpool. For any further in- 
formation address as above. 








FOR CHAPPED HANDS, 


N infallible agreeable remedy and preventive is 
WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET. 
Order of your Druggist. 





“RECHERCHE” 
PERFUMED NOTE PAPERS 


AND 
ENVELOPES. 


These very desirable goods are of superior quality, 
highly perfumed by a process which renders the odor 
permanent, and are now for sale by all first-class Book- 
sellers and Stationers thronghout the United States. 

Ask for the ‘“‘ Recherche” Perfumed Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 

For sale to the trade only by 

HULBERT, WAY, & CO., 
25 Beekman St., New Yorx. 





MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, 


These are attracting considerable attention among the 
curious. The effect is novel and surprising. We have 
made arrangements to furnish them at 25 cents a package 
by mail. 





FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 

*¢Beavuty,’’ says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion; for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of auy kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the 
use of 


UPHAM’S 
Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher, 
the desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upnam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,"' and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8S. C. 
Upnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggists. 





HARRISON’S PARIAN WHITE, 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


Gives to the Skin the delicate and beautiful tone of the 
Parian marble. Put up in elegant gilt boxes, and sent, 
post-paid, by mail, on receipt of 75 cents, or three boxes 


for $2. 
A. W. HARRISON, Agent, Philadelphia. 





A NEW ARTICLE. 


NEEDLES STUCK LIKE PINS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ENGLISH & 00., Feckenham. 
The advantages of this new plan are as fol- 


lows :— 

1. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from 
and returning to it. 

3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling 
them by frequent handling; each one being so secured 
as to render it impossible to fall out until taken for use. 

Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and « 3 cent stamp to 
pay return postage. 

Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Wholesale purchasers can be supplied at trade prices 
with these needles by the sole Agents, E. C. PRATT & 
BROTHER, 23 Bank St., Philadelphia, and 119 Cham- 
bers St., New York. This firm does not supply at retail. 





A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


B* using WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERINE 
TABLET, with a delightful fragrance. Order of” 
your Druggist. 





SUPERIOR 
Card Photographs for Albums. 


8 for $1. 20 for $2. 100 for $8. By mail, 

postage paid, 

The publisher of the Lady’s Book has made arrange- 
ments to furnish, through his Philadelphia Agency, an 
extensive variety of these elegant Photographic novel- 
ties, now so widely popular. They are of the highest 
tone and finish, and all who order through this source 
may rely on getting the best. 

A printed Catalogue, embracing several hundred sub- 
jects, will be sent on application. 








Terms of Godey’s Lady’s Book. for 1867. 


(From which there can be no Deviation.) 







One copy, one year - - - - - - $3 00 Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

Two copies, one year - . - - - 650 the person getting up the am, malting nine 

Three copies, one year - - - - - 750 copies - - - - 2100 
- . - - 1000 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 


Four copies, ore year - 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 
person getting upthe club, making six copies 14 00 


jas CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription ordered, to pay 
the American postage. 

4 All additions to clubs at club rates. 

4@~ Club subscribers will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. 

AG Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will be sent, each one year, on receipt of $4 50. 

4a- We have noclub with any other magazine or newspaper. 

Ba The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

ka The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many copies are ordered. 

23~ We can always supply back numbors for the year, as the work is electrotyped. 

23> Subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 

az We will send a specimen on receipt of 25 cents. 


HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrtce OrpER or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. G , is 
preverable to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. If a 
Dra‘t or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes; but let it be a matter known only 
to yourself; the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there is of your money coming to hand. Be careful and pay 





the person getting a the am; making 
twelve copies - . - - 27 
































the postage on your letter. 
Address 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sis., Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. A. GODEY, 





FEBRUARY, 1867. 





THE LOST MONEY. A beautiful steel plate. 

GODEY’S DOUBLE EXTENSION COLORED FASH- 
ION-PLATE. Containing six figures 

CUPID SHARPENING HIS ARROW. Printed in tint. 

VALENTINE’S DAY. An emblematical wood-cut. 

PROMENADE SUITS. Two engravings. 

DESIGN FOR WORKING ON NET. 

RISTORI JACKET. Front and Back view. Two en- 
gravings. 

TRIMMING FOR UNDER-PETTICOATS, ETC. ETC. 

NEW STYLE OF CAPS. beat engravings. 

WORK-BAG. Two engraving 

EMBROIDERY FOR PILLOW “AND BOLSTER CASES. 


Contributors 


Valentine’s Day (Illustrated), 123 
Music—General Curley’s March, by Charles W. Ohm, 124 
Promenade Suits (/lustrated), 126, 127 
Design for Working on Net, with thick Soft Cotton 
or Floss Silk (/ustrated), 128 
Ristori Jacket ([llustrated), 128, 129 
Trimming for Under-Petticoats, Dresses, Bodices, etc. 
(1Uustrated), 129 
New Style of Caps (Zlustrated), 130 
Work-Bag (IUustrated), 130, 131, 185 
Embroidery for Pillow and Bolster-cases (J1/’d), 132 
Antimacassar in Embroidery and Appliqué over 
White Net (JWustrated), 132 
Eutirely at Home, by Marion Harland, 133 
Hope and Courage, 140 
Croqnet; [ts Implements and Laws (JWust’d}, 141, 142 
The Two Valentines, by Mary Forman, 144 
Ladies at Auctions, 146 
The Fountain of Youth, by Mre. Harriet Benedict, 147 
The Little Strategist, by the author of “ The Vertical 
Reilway,”’ ** Seventeen,” etc, 148 
Trae Love can Never Die, by Marshall P, Beach, 155 


ven Years and Two Hearts, by Bel/a Rutledge, 156 
Somebody's Darling, by Ernest Bell, 168 
A Winter Sanset, by Henrietta J. Myers, 168 
A Conceit. by Neale Bernard, 168 
Tranuillity, 168 
Rings, 169 
Ursule Athoy, by Franc Smythe, 171 
St. Valentine’s Day, 176 
Gone, by Mrs. M. W. Hackelton 177 
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Embellishments, Etc. 





ANTIMACASSAR IN EMBROIDERY AND APPLIQUE 
OVER WHITE NET. 
NOVELTIES FOR FEBRUARY. Hood, Dresses, ete. 
Fourteen engravings. 
LETTERS FOR MARKING. Two engravings. 
LADY’S UNDER WAISTCOAT. Three engravings 
A PAIR OF CROCHET OVER-BOOTS FOR LADIES. 
FOOT CUSHION IN BRAID WORK. 
EMBROIDERY PATTERNS Three engravings. 
A Face FROM OUR PHUNUGRAPHIC ALBUM. Two 
ravings. 
DENCE OF JOHN W. THOMAS, CHELTON HILL. 
a two engravings. 


and Contents. 


Novelties for February (Illustrated), 178 
Letters for Marking Pocket-Handherehiefs (JUl’d), 181 
Lady’s Under Waixteoat (Jllustrated), 182 
A Pair of Crochet Over-Boots for Ladies (Illust’d), 183 
Biue and Brown Mittens, in Berlin Wool, 184 
Embroidery (JUustrated), 184, 186 
Foot-Cushion in Braid-Work, 185 
Receipts, 187 

Editors’ Table, coptaining— 
Science for Girls, 190 
How shall we Help the Poor? 191 
Woman's Fame, 191 
The Best Accomplishment for Young Ladies, 191 
Books, 192 
Notes and Notices, 192 
‘Value of a Sewing-Machiue, 192 
What is Beauty? 192 
Woman's Work, 192 
New Novels, 192 
Friends, 192 
Dinner-Table Decorations, * 192 
The Craig Microscope, 192 
Hints about Health, 192 
Distortion of the Spine, 192 
Jelly from the Raspings of Ivory, 192 
Regimen, ete., for Hooping-Cough, 192 
Litera ry Notices, 193 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 195 
198 


Juvenile Department, 
Residence of John W. Thomas, Chelton Hill, (ZU'd), } 


Fashions, 












STARTING OF 
The Great American Tea Company. 


-— 
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HE proprietors became fully convinced, several years 
ago, that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were pay nz 
too many aad too large profits on these articles of every- 
Gay consumption, and therefore organized THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, to do away, as far as possible, 
with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible 
price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account eatirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 


ist. The American honse in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipmeuts—and some of the richest 
retired merch«ats in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houves in China. 


2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 te 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
lurchaser sells it to the Specalator in invoices of 1,000 tu 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Specalatur sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

7th The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for ali the profit 

cun get. 


When you have added to these eight profits as msny 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a smal! commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents iu China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to vurselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
couutry, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small addi- 
tional expense of transportation) as though they bought 
them at our warehouses in this city. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will 
show. 

All goods sold are warraated to give satisfaction. 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


New York, 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY Street, corner of Church Street. 
Posi-Office Bux, No. 5,643. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner of Bleecker Street. 

No. 503 EIGHTH Avenue, near Thirty-seventh Street 


8. reet. 


_ 





i 


No. 205 FULTON Street, Brooklyu, corner of Concord 
’ | 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 


OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per lb. 

MIXED (green and black), 80c., 90c., best $1 
per lb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 


IMPERIAL (green), 80c., 90v., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per lb. 


UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per 1b. 


GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping 
in mind health, economy, aad u high degree of pleasure in 
drinking them. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by CLUBBING together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly tu the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY S8T., corner of CHURCH, 
Post-office Box, No. 5,643, New York City. 


Leroy, Genesexr Co., N. Y., Oct. 29, 1866. 
To Tag Great American TEA ComPayy, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St , New York. 
GenTLemeN: The Tea that I ordered from you gives good 
satisfaction. and I send you another order, amounting to 
$58 80, which you will please fill and send to my address 
by express. Please accept my thanks fur the compliment- 


ary package. Respectfully ro, 
OHN BENEDICT. 
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* A land of wheat.and of barley, of vine- 


| obtained at little expense. 
| Of the State, and in the central and southern portions re- 


Nine Hundred Thousand Acres of a 


THE FINEST FARM LANDS 








FOR SALE 








yards and fruit-trees. 





IN THE GARDEN STATE OF AMERICA. 
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The Illinois Central Railroad Company 


offer for sale the remainder of their lands, all lying adjacent to their railway, which extends from Dunlcith down through the 


centre of the State to Cairo, with 
milea, and in no instance at a 


a branch from Chicago to Centralia. These lands are located along the whole ‘Ut 
ter distance than fifteen miles from the track. 


The rapid development of the 49 counties touched by this railway, and in which these lands are located, is shown by 


the following census returns: 
years since the first sales of these lands were 


actual settlers. The sales during the past season have been 


are equal in eve 
miles south of Chi 
prodacing sach abu 


Corn, Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, and Hay. 


The United States Department of Agriculture reports 
these crops in Illinois, for the past season, to have been, in 
corn, 177,095,852 bushels; wheat, 25,266,745 bushels; oats, 
Fy. aang bushels ; potatoes, 5,864,408 bushels; hay, 2,600,- 

tons. 


Stock Raising. 


It is conceded that the best beef in America is that fat- 
tened on the prairies of Illinois. The cattle trade is im- 
mense. La fortunes have been made in this branch of 
industry, and the field is still open with the best prospects 
of I'ke results. Old farmers from Ohio, Kentucky, and the 
densely settled portions of older States, are octting their 
more valuable farms and emigrating to these lands, of richer 
soil and cheaper price, where the range for feeding is exten- 
sive, hay can be for the gathering, and artesian water 
(Sheep thrive well in all parts 


quire fodder buta short time during the year. The h 
trade is well known to be very extensive, and horses an 
— are raised for the Southern markets with great 
profit.) 


Fruit Growing. 


Apples, plums, pes, and berries are natives of the soil, 
and the cuitiva varieties grow with uncommon thrift. 
Peaches, in Southern Illinois, yield abundantly. This busi- 
ness has assumed so much im » that the Company 
will hereafter ran a special frait train to accommodate the 
trade, The early ripening of fruit here enables the grower 
to obtain the high prices of the first of the season, and the 
markets of Chi Cincinnati, St. Louis, and the whole 
Northwest are supplied from this region. 

Tobacco, cotton, sweet potatoes, and castor-beans, are be- 
coming extensive and profitable productions. 


| 


| 





In 1850 their —— was 351,887; in 1860, 843,914, and in 1865, 1,127,087. About ten 
made, and since that time 1,555,000 acres have been eold to more than 25,000 


ter than at any former period, and the lands now offered 


respect to those already aGisposed of. Considerable quantities lie on the Chicago branch. from 60 to 140 
in the centre of the corn belt, and the most favored climate, possessing the rich, black loam, aad 
t crops that, while only one-fifth of the area of Illinois is yet under cultivation, the agricultural 
products annually exported exceed those of any other State. 


Coal and Lumber. 

Coal, of an excellent quality, underlies three-fifths of the 
State, and is mined at an average depth of 140 feet at differ- 
ent points along the line, and is furnished at the lowest rates 
of transporiation. 

Lumber is obtained from Chicago, which has a direct watcr 
communication with the pine districts of the North, and its 
market is the cheapest and best stocked in the country. 
From the forests of Southern Illinois, and those that border 
all the streams in the State, considerable oak and common 
lumber is supplied. 

Inducements to Settlers. 

The Company’s lands are adapted to the varied produc- 
tions of the temperate zone, and from their rich, deep soils 
yield with less labor and in much greater abundance all the 
crops common to New England and the Middle States. 
Machinery for planting, cultivating and harvesting, does the 
work of many hands. Grain is ship in bulk from all 
stations, thus saving the expense and the trouble of bag- 

ng. Markets for products are near and always open, and 

e transit to eo quick, cheap, and direct, The cli- 
mate is genial and thy, and churches and 8 (the 
latter supported by a public fund) abound along the whole 
line. To the Eastern well-to-’o farmer the chance is here 
offered to better himself, and to the person of limited means 
to secure for himself and family a home of theirown, ‘The 
State has a population of over two millions, and has soil and 
resources for profitable inhabitance of eighteen millions 


more. 
How to Reach These Land«. 

The farms offered for sale may be reached fiom the East 
and West by any of the railways crossing the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Odin, Sandoval, Mattoon, Tolono, Decatur. 
Gilman, El Paso, Mendota, or Dixon. Ali station agents are 

rovided with plats showing the lands for sale in their vicin- 

ty. The main office of the Department is at Chicago, and 
from thence the purchaser will be furnished with a free ticket 
over the Illinois Central Railroad to his farm. 


PRICES, AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. ' 
The ene of these lands vary from $6 to oe per acre, in lots of 40 acres and upwards, to suit purchasers (with some 


tracts at higher figures). They are sold on cred 


t orfor cash, and rated according to quality and nearness to stations. A 


deduction of 10 per cent from the credit price is made to those who purchase for cash. 
EXAMPLE. 
Forty acres at $8 Der acre, on short credit ; the principal, one quarter cash down ; balance, one, two, and three years, 


at 6 per cent interest, in advance, each f rns 


ntereat, — Interest. Principal. 
Cash paymert, $14 40 $80 | Payment in two years, $4 80 $80 .00 
Payment in une year, 9 60 86 00 {| Payment in three years, 80 00 


The 
exact location of the lands, will be furnished 





same land may be purchased for $288 in cash. Full 
on application, 


information on all points, together with maps, showing the 
in paraun or ter tester, to - 


























































